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NEWS OF WEEK, 


T was announced on Taseday that the Times is to be turned 
into a limited liability company under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Arthur Walter, and that the managing director of the 
new company is to be Mr. C. A. Pearson, the well-known news- 
paper proprietor. Mr. Pearson, it will be remembered, was 
at one time Vice-President of the Tariff Reform League, and 
his purchase of the Standard caused no little excitement in 
the newspaper world some four years ago. Though Mr. 
Walter is to remain chairman of the company, it seems to be 
generally understood that the complete business control of 
the paper will pass to Mr. Pearson, who, it is rumoured, 
will remodel the organisation. The Times is so great a 
national institution that it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the old traditions will be maintained. This is specially 
important in the matter of foreign policy. No other paper 
has the prestige which belongs to the Times in handling 
foreign affairs, and it is also not too much to say that no 
paper has ever handled them with a greater sense of the 
public interests. Foreign countries and foreign statesmen 
look, and rightly look, to the Times for a just and impartial 
statement of their affairs, and for the reproduction of the 
best public opinion in England thereupon. Another great 
tradition of the Times has been somewhat obscured of late,— 
the tradition that the Zimes should occupy a “ Left-Centre” 
position, and reflect the opinion, not of the cleverest men, or 
the most up-to-date men, or the most pushing men in the 
country, but of the “ Left-Centre” men in all departments 
of national life. 


THE 





A telegram received by the Italian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs on Wednesday reported that on or about December 12th 
two thousand Abyssinians made an incursion into the regions 
of Baidoa, Revai, and Buracaba, in Italian Somaliland, 
plundered caravans, and killed or took prisoners a number of 
merchants. The inhabitants appealed to the Italian Resident 
at Lugh. A fight ensued between the Abyssinians and the 
tribes controlled by Italy, and the losses are said to have 
been heavy on both sides. The Italian Foreign Minister 
requested the Minister of Marine to send the ships in the Red 
Sea to Magadoxo, and he himself instructed the Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires at Adis Abeba to demand of the Emperor Menelek 
reparation and the punishment of the marauders. The security 
of traders is of course guaranteed by Treaty between Menelek 
and the Italian Government. A delimitation of the frontier 
is about to begin at Menelek’s request, and we can hardly 
believe that Menelek himself had any knowledge of the raid. 








Herr Harden was sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
ment yesterday week for libelling Count Moltke, but has 
lodged an appeal. The course of the second trial and the 
collapse of the evidence on which Herr Harden relied 
pointed to this conclusion. The situation thus created is 
far from satisfactory. Herr Harden published a series 
of articles in the Zukunft which were brought to the 
notice of the Kaiser by the Crown Prince, with the result 
that Count Moltke and other leading personages fell from 
Imperial favour and resigned or were relieved of their offices. 
The Crown Prosecutor declining to intervene, Count Moltke 
brought an action against Herr Harden, which was tried in an 
inferior Court, and ended in the acquittal of the defendant. 
Then the Crown Prosecutor intervened, and in an action for 
criminal libel tried before a higher tribunal the verdict has 
been reversed, and Herr Harden convicted and sentenced. 
The German Press, which in great measure sided with Herr 
Harden in the first trial, now generally admits that he has 
received his deserts, and welcomes the rehabilitation of Count 
Moltke’s character. 


The Vorwarts in a caustic article observes that the work of 
saving the Fatherland is not done by persons like Harden. 
But the most weighty comment on the case proceeds from the 
Liberal Frankfurter Zeitung, which, without professing sym- 
pathy eitber for Harden or his methods, insists on the signifi- 
cant fact that “the opinions held about the Liebenberg circle 
dated back into so remote a past as the days of Bismarck.” 
Then comes the political aspect of the case. ‘“ Whether one 
associates the name of Prince Eulenburg with a ‘ camarilla’ 
or not is ‘neither here nor there. What, however, is not 
to be gainsaid is that Eulenburg exercised great influence 
in high quarters quite apart from that of Chancellors 
and Ministers. This has been so fully demonstrated 
by facts that no lawsuit can do away with it. This 
influence, moreover, was not in the matter of law-making or 
of administration, but in the filling of high posts,—a matter 
of far more serious moment to the State. Why should the 
mere mention of Eulenburg’s name have sent every Reichs- 
kanzler into a rage? They knew why. They also knew that 
the immoderate amount of adulation meted out to the ruler 
by the Liebenberg circle only strengthened his inclination to 
act on his own initiative, and according to his own sweet 
will,—an activity which has only too often already increased 
the difficulties his responsible advisers found themselves 
confronted by.” The Frankfurter concludes its article by 
observing that “it will be interesting to see whether Moltke 
and Eulenburg will be reinstated in the favour from which 
they fell.” 


M. Jaurés has given a new revelation of himself by pro- 
pounding a scheme of national defence, which is explained in 
the Journal des Débats. It seems that at the end of last 
Session, when he was absent from the Chamber, M. Jaurés was 
at Albi working out his scheme. He will present it in a Bill 
as a proof that he is “ mortified by the sentiments imputed to 
him after the Stuttgart Congress.” M. Jaurés’s main principle 
is that war nowadays must be defensive, and only defensive, 
an aggressive war being repugnant to a democracy. M. 
Jaurés dislikes the present organisation of the French Army 
because it postulates aggression. He would provide for the 
temporary checking of an enemy at the frontier while the 
Army was concentrated behind. The Army would be chiefly 
composed of the Reserves, on whose mobilisation he expends 
much thought. It is very interesting that M. Jaurés con- 
fesses to the need of national defence; but defence can some- 
times be realised only by taking the offensive. If that be 
forbidden, defence in certain cases becomes quite impossible. 
M. Jaurés, writing of a new Ecole Socialiste, remarks that 
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Socialism must not merely protest but must act. Can he not 
transfer the axiom from militant Socialism to military 
strategy ? 


The Cairo correspondent of the Times points out in 
Monday's paper that “the recent elections of the College of 
electors, each member of which is chosen by universal suffrage 
to represent the inhabitants of each village, township, or city 
quarter at the election of members of the Provincial Councils 
or of the General Assembly, confirm the view that the forty- 
six representatives by indirect election of the adult male 
population of Egypt as a matter of fact represent nothing 
whatever.” No public interest seems to have been taken in 
these elections, so averse is the Eastern mind from represen- 
tative institutions. It is stated on good authority that few 
of the successful candidates for the various Cairo wards, 
urban districts with electorates of from three thousand to 
six thousand souls, polled much more than a hundred votes. 
Ali Youssef, the Moderate Nationalist, was elected by about a 
hundred votes of the three thousand odd electors of the Abdin 
quarter. His only opponent obtained two votes. In the Shoubra 
quarter an extreme Nationalist only succeeded in getting six 
or eight supporters, while the “ uneducated” Sheikh el Hara 
(Sheikh of a ward) who defeated him obtained the votes of a 
hundred and twenty friends. In some of the electoral 
divisions barely one per cent. of the electorate took the 
trouble to record a vote, and at Heluan neither candidates 
nor voters appeared at the Courthouse on the appointed day. 
Needless to say, these facts are dwelt on by us in no un- 
friendly spirit to the Egyptian people. It is, however, most 
important that they should be filed for reference when the 
next General Assembly is paraded by injudicious friends of 
Egypt as a representative body, and when we are told that it 
“voices” the aims and aspirations of the Egyptians. 


Monday’s papers contained the following Reuter telegram 
from Jobannesburg :— 

“The new stope drill trials for the trophy given by the news- 

paper South African Mines, which have aroused the greatest 
interest, have resulted in a victory for the Gordon drill, and 
Messrs. Eckstein are installing two hundred of these drills. 
I'wenty-five drills worked by four whites and twenty-five natives 
will be started in the Crown Deep Mine in a few days’ time. A 
native working a Gordon drill in five hours achieved results 
equal to the average day’s work of fifteen coolies or natives. The 
success of the drills will have a far-reaching result on the labour 
problem.” 
It was contended all along by those who opposed the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies, in these columns and elsewhere, that 
the problem of the shortage of labour could in a great 
measure be solved by the extended use of labour-saving 
appliances. It is satisfactory to learn that the mine-owners 
have come round to the same way of thinking. 





The New York correspondent of the Times has an 
interesting letter on the outlook in the United States in 
Monday’s issue. On the whole, his conclusions are re- 
assuring. The crops have been good, the panic has subsided, 
cash payments have been practically resumed, and by next 
week the currency will be enough for all purposes. But 
while there is a reasonable prospect that something will be 
done to punish or remove from positions of trust and power 
those who brought on the present troubles, serious obstacles 
are interposed by the law’s delays and the apathy of stock- 
holders. They have, however, considerable excuse in the 
cost of litigation, and the fact that “if restitution were 
made, it would be to the corporations, of which, in all 
probability, the same persons or their dummies would remain 
in control.” It is anticipated that the proposals for currency 
relief will originate with the Senate Finance Committee; 
but their nature is not yet known, though it is stated that 
Mr. Aldrich, “ who really controls the situation, will have 
nothing to do with the central bank suggestion, the American 
Bunkers’ Association, or an asset currency.” Industrial con- 
ditions point to a gradual recovery, but the demands for 
labour are still far below the level of last autumn. 


In little more than a fortnight from now the Session will 
have begun. We have drawn attention elsewhere to the huge 
and miscellaneous character of the legislative proposals 
which, if the Government fulfil their pledges, as no doubt 
they will, they are about to lay before Parliament. We should 
like to state here our belief that the efficiency of their 


action is likely to be very greatly interfered with by their 
evident unwillingness, or rather their inability, to handle 
seriously, even from their own point of view, the question of 
the House of Lords. In the matter of the House of Lords 
they are living and moving in an unreal world. They pretend 
to believe that the country supports them in their denuncia- 
tions of the Peers. Yet nothing is more patent to any sincere 
observer of the facts than that the electors are perfectly calm 
in regard to the present factitious agitation. That the 
Government did not dissolve on the question of the Lords, 
and in effect have told us that they have no intention of dis- 
solving, is proof that they do not mean business. 


The admitted unwillingness of the Ministry to dissolve for 
the next year or two—that is, until their time is practically 
up—is a proof of weakness and vacillation which it is impos- 
sible to mistake, and which greatly increases the weakness of 
which it isa sign. If the Government when their first Educa- 
tion Bill was rejected had at once repassed it, and had made 
it known that if it were rejected a second time they would 
dissolve, can it be doubted that the Lords would have yielded? 
The refusal of the Government to take this step showed that 
they did not believe in their own Bill, or even in their preten- 
sion that the Peers have no right to alter Bills passed in the 
Commons. Their unwillingness to put their policy as regards 
the House of Lords into a Bill and to force it upon the Peers 
is proof, again, that they do not really believe in that policy. 
This admitted unwillingness to dissolve has, in fact, stultified 
the legislative work of the Ministry. Curiously enough, if 
the Government had not had this unwillingness to dissolve, 
or, at any rate, had made people believe that they were willing 
to do so, they need not have carried their will into practice. 
The public belief that they were ready and willing to dissolve 
would have been quite enough, and the paralysing dread of 
Dissolution would have been transferred to their opponents. 
It is now, however, too late for the Ministry to change their 
attitude on a matter so vital. 


Another point in regard to the Government programme 
which must be considered, and with the greatest care, is the 
question of finance. We wish it were obligatory upon every 
Government, when enumerating in the King’s Speech the 
measures which they hope to pass, to wind up with a para- 
graph estimating the total extra charges upon the revenue 
involved in their legislative programme, for upon such an 
estimate ought very largely to depend whether the opinion of 
the country and the House of Commons should be one of 
assent or dissent. The Daily Mail in its issue of Tuesday 
makes an attempt to estimate the financial side of the Govern- 
ment programme for the coming Session. According to our 
contemporary, the Government measures will demand an extra 
thirty-four millions a year to carry them into practice. This 
total, however, is reached by the suggestion that an extra ten 
millions wili be required for naval construction. Possibly such 
a sum ought to be spent, but we do not suppose it is likely 
to be asked for at once. Even, however, if we take a much 
more restricted view of the matter than the writer in the 
Daily Mail, and if we put the old-age pensions expenditure 
at ten millions—a sum which it does not seem likely to stay at 
for more than a year or two at the very best—we do not see 
how the Government's legislative programme can involve an 
extra charge on the revenue of less than twelve to fifteen 
millions a year. But surely this is madness. No system of 
national finance can stand such increments. 


The Board of Trade Returns for 1907 were issued on 
Tuesday, and present some extraordinary figures. The 
imports, exports, and re-exports amount to the enormous 
total of £1,164,080,913, as against £1,068,566,318 in 1906. 
This is an increase of £95,514,595. The characteristic of the 
year was the continuous growth of British exports. At the 
end of the year the export trade was naturally affected by 
the abnormal Bank rate, but even then the prosperity con- 
tinued. Taking the imports, exports, and _ re-exports 
separately, we find that the imports were £645,904,176, 
as compared with £607,888,500 in 1906; the exports 
£426,204,596, as compared with £375,575,338; and the 
re-exports £91,972,141, as compared with £85,102,480. 
When it is remembered that 1906 was a “record” year, 
it will be seen how great is the growth of our trade. In 
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cotton coming easily first and wool next. It is to be noticed 
that the imports of manufactured articles decreased, which is 
in itself a testimony to the prosperity of our manufacturing 
industries. In the exports the main increase was naturally 
in cotton manufactured goods, but we must also note great, 
and in every sense satisfactory, increases in the exportation of 
iron goods and machinery. 


It will surely be very difficult for any one who reads 
these Returns to go on talking as though the growth 
of our export trade were an artificial one, due mainly to 
the export of coal. Coal is only one of innumerable items, 
and it must not be forgotten that it is the very ships which 
ballast themselves with exported coal that bring back the raw 
materials to feed our factories, and bring them at a cost 
which would be quite out of the question if the double trade 
were not permitted. We may once more draw attention to 
the fact that the wonderful successes of 1907 were accom- 
plished while trade in all foreign countries was good. Tariff 
Reformers argue as though prosperity abroad were necessarily 
death to us; but we cannot understand how any one who 
studies these figures can fail tosee that the greater purchasing 
power of our neighbours has been of vast advantage to us as 
well as to themselves. The Daily Chronicle usefully quotes 
the speech in which Mr. Chamberlain first explained his Tariff 
Reform proposals. Mr. Chamberlain, after stating that 
British exports bad only increased from two hundred and 
fifty-six millions in 1872 to two hundred and seventy-eight 
millions in 1902, remarked: “ You cannot go on supporting 
your population at that small rate of increase.” The two 
hundred and seventy-eight millions have now become four 
hundred and twenty-six millions. 


A Report on British Trade with New Zealand was issued 
by the Board of Trade on Wednesday. In view of the 
preference granted to certain specified goods, “the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any part of the British 
Dominions,” special interest attaches to the table showing the 
relative proportions of the foreign and British import trade 
during the last six years. The compilers of the Report 
observe that the figures as a whole suggest that the effect of 
this preference has been to divert to the United Kingdom and 
the British possessions a portion of the trade formerly held 
by foreign countries in commodities affected by the preference, 
and that in particular in the last year the United Kingdom | 
and British possessions were enabled to secure the whole of 
the increase in the import of these commodities, which con- 
stituted in that year about twenty-two per cent. of the total 
imports into New Zealand. They are careful to add, how- 
ever, that in regard to a number of commodities—e.g., furni- 
ture, clothes, agricultural machinery—a continually growing 
share of the trade will be taken by the New Zealand manu- 
facturers, and that consequently British manufacturers 
cannot look for any expansion of the export of such goods. 
They also lay stress on the strenuous efforts of foreigners, 
especially Germans, to extend their trade. In conclusion, 
they assert that the improvement in British trade since 1902 
is undoubtedly due in part to the greater energy and intelli- 
gence displayed by British manufacturers and traders, “and 
to some extent also to the effect of the preferential arrange- 
ments made in 1903.” 


Under the heading of “The Straw Hat King” the Daily 
Mail of Monday gives an interesting obituary notice of Alder- 
man A. J. Hucklesby, of Luton, whose death took place on 
Saturday last. Born in poor circumstances, Mr. Hucklesby 
became five times Mayor of Luton and the head of the largest 
business in the straw-hat industry in the kingdom. As a boy 
he used to walk seven miles daily to school at Luton. Mr. 
Hucklesby, who made a large fortune, took a leading part in 
the development of Luton’s staple industry, a development | 
which has doubled the town’s population in thirty years. 
Some thirty years ago, and during the Fair-trade agitation, 
Luton was commonly cited as an example of a town and 
industry which were on the point of being ruined by foreign 
competition. Nothing but Protection in some form or otber, 
it was predicted, could save them. But Luton did not get the 
Protection for which there seemed so strong a primd-facie 
case, Yet, instead of her special industry being destroyed by 
Free-trade, it has advanced by leaps and bounds. Instead of 
our keeping out what appeared to be Luton's manufactured 





product, the straw-plait, we allowed that straw-plait to enter, 
and it proved the raw material of a great industry. So true 
is it that one man’s manufactured article is another man’s 
raw material. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone received a deputation representing: 
the Mining Association of Great Britain on Wednesday with 
reference to the Government's Mines Eight Hours Bill. The 
Departmental Committee had estimated the reduction in the 
supply of coal consequent on the shortening of the hours of 
labour at ten per cent. Mr. Ratcliffe Ellis, in stating the 
case for the mine-owners, held that this was an under- 
estimate, and that the reduction would amount to thirteen 
per cent., or a shortage of 34,444,000 tons per annum calculated 
on the output of 1906, and contended that such decrease 
would prejudicially affect all industries and all classes. The 
deputation, while admitting that the limitation of hours was 
inevitable, urged that the Government’s proposals should be 
modified in two respects,—viz., (1) that of the journeys to and 
from the working face, one should be done outside of the 
eight hours; (2) that whatever limitation of hours is pre- 
scribed, it should come into force at one blow, and not by any 
method of instalments. Mr. Gladstone in his reply dwelt 
on the friendly tone of the communications between masters 
and men, and expressed the hope that the Government Bill 
might be found to provide a basis of agreement satisfactory 
to both employers and employed. 





On the resumption of the hearing of the Druce case on 
Monday, Professor Pepper, the Senior Surgeon and Con- 
sultative Adviser to the Home Office, gave evidence as 
to the construction of the coffin and the nature of the 
contents revealed by the recent exhumation. There was, he 
stated, no lead in the coffin, and the body, which was well 
preserved, was that of a man of from sixty-five to seventy- 
five, with moustache, whiskers, and full beard, closely corre- 
sponding to the photographs of Mr. T. C. Druce which have 
figured throughout the Police Court proceedings. After 
further evidence as to the identity of the remains bad been 
given by Mr. Thackrah, who had been employed by Mr. T. C. 
Druce, and was now a partner in the Baker Street firm of that 
name, Mr. Atherley-Jones made an important statement. 
Deliberation and anxious consultation since the exhumation 
had confirmed his view that “in a certain event” it would be 
impossible for the prosecution to go on, and he added that he 
would be acting entirely contrary to the best traditions of his 
profession if he were to persist in the case. Mr. Plowden 
expressed his entire approval of this course as at once proper 
and inevitable. The exhumation had “pricked the mis- 
chievous bubble” of the alleged identity of Druce and the 
Duke of Portland. In discharging Mr. Herbert Druce, Mr. 
Plowden observed: “ You leave this Court with your truth- 
fulness absolutely and conclusively vindicated. I think you 
deserve the acknowledgment of the Court for consenting to a 
course which, although it served your case, was nevertheless 
distasteful, and rightly and naturally so, to the feelings of 
a son and a Christian gentleman.” 


The papers of Wednesday contain an appeal from Lord 
Roberts, which we wish warmly to support, on behalf of the 
surviving veterans of the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. It is proposed, with the full approval of the King, 
who has consented to become patron, to raise enough money 
to enable the old soldiers and sailors who are in poverty to 
end their days in moderate comfort and respectability. The 
King, with his customary generosity, has opened the list of 
subscribers with a thousand guineas. The vice-patrons of the 
fund are the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and 
Prince Christian. Lord Roberts says that when inspecting 
the Indian Mutiny veterans recently in Hyde Park he dis- 
covered that “no small number of them” had come from the 
workhouse, and had only the workhouse to look forward to 
for the rest of their lives. The Times very sensibly suggests 
that the scheme should include those who fought in other 
wars of about the same period. It would certainly be 
wrong to withhold help from men who served their country 
bravely and faithfully merely because they did not happen to 
do so in a campaign with a resounding name, 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 7 per cent. Jan. 2nd. 
Consols (2)) were on Friday 83j—on Friday week 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING SESSION. 


VHE Government are committed to an enormous 
legislative programme in the coming Session. In 

the first place, they are pledged to a Bill dealing with 
primary and secondary education. There has been much 
talk of this measure being capable of winning the support 
of all parties, but those who have watched the education 
question for the last twenty vears may be excused for 
doubting whether even an inspired draughtsman could 
produce such a scheme. It is far more probable that the 
new Government Bill, like the last, will stir up angry 
feelings on all sides. We say this regretfully, and in 
spite of the fact that if, as is rumoured, the Bill is based 
upon the principle of contracting out, we shall our- 
selves start with a favourable impression,—provided, of 
course, that the contracting out has a fair and reasonable 
financial basis. Our readers may remember that during 
the debates on the Government's first Education Bill we 
insisted again and again that in contracting out was to be 
found the safety-valve ‘which would prevent the wrecking, 


not only of the measure, but of our whole system of | 


primary education by an explosion of religious feeling. 
Under contracting out it is possible to secure an elasticity 
which is in itself very valuable, and which meets the 
claims of the Roman Catholics and more extreme 
Anglicans without giving any excuse for “ passive resist- 
ance.” Again, contracting out, if properly handled, may 
save us from two very great dangers. The first of these 
is the secularisation of the schools, a solution to which we 
would never willingly assent; and the second is the 
abolition of the use of the Cowper-Temple compromise in 
the Provided schools. That, in our opinion, is a matter of 
the very greatest importance, for while it is maintained 
we have a barrier, not only against the secularisation of 
the schools, but against what is quite as important,—the 
secularisation of the teachers. The real difficulty of 
contracting out is the amount of the Government grant. 
It would be clearly impossible to accept contracting out if 
the Government were to make no extra grant in lieu of 
the rate-aid now received by the Voluntary schcols. On 
the other hand, it would not be necessary, or, in our 
opinion, wise, to ask that the new grant from the central 
Government should be as large as the present subvention 
from the rates. If the voluntary character of the 
denominational schools is to be preserved, it is essential 
that such schools shall be able to point to the use of 
annual subscriptions, not merely to maintain the fabric, 


but also a portion of the teaching in the schools. That | 


such subscriptions can and ought to be provided by those 
who desire to maintain the denominational schools cannot, 
we think, be a matter of doubt. At the same time, if too 
large a proportion of the cost of the schools is to be obtained 
from voluntary subscriptions, a very great hardship 
may fall upon the Roman Catholic schools in certain 
parts of England. In order to be just to them, and to do 
nothing which would incidentally, if not deliberately, cause 
their destruction, it will probably be necessary to make 
the Government grant on a generous scale, The notion 
of discriminating between the Roman Catholic schools 
and the Church of England schools cannot, of course, 
be entertained. What is done for one denomination 
must be done for the others. The finance of such 
a proposal as contracting out will have to be care- 
fully scrutinised; but we do not see why it should be 
necessary to increase the total burden on the public. 
What is spent in an extra central grant ought to be more 
than saved in the rates, considering that subscriptions will 
also be obtained from private sources. Unless, however, 
the matter is carefully handled, we fear there is a very 
considerable risk of our spending more at the centre 
without any corresponding saving at the circumference. 
Waste and extravagance are apt to dog all new legislation 
in the matter of primary education. 


The next measure on the Government programme is 
quite as controversial as that connected with education. 
lt is the Licensing Bill. The public has as yet received no 
clear indication as to the nature of Mr. Asquith’s measure. 
We may, however, venture to put forward what we hold to 
be the lines on which a satisfactory Bill should be drawn. 


If Mr. Asquith and his friends imagine that they are 
going to produce any temperance reform worth having— 
that is, any reduction in the use of intoxicants—out of a 
new Licensing Bill, they are, we are afraid, very much mis- 
taken. An increase in sobriety, and the abandonment of 
that gross waste of their resources through the undue 
consumption of beer and spirits which marks the 
majority of the British population, are not to be looked 
for from legislation. The change will come, and can only 
come when it does come, amongst the poorer classes as it 
has come amongst the richer,—from the exercise of greater 
self-control, from a desire to indulge other and more 
reasonable tastes than those connected with so-called 
physical enjoyment, and from a better understanding of 
the laws of health. Temperance will come from within, 
and not from any Act of Parliament, however skilfully 
drawn, and however much vaunted by temperance 
reformers. But though the Government are not going to 
make the people sober by a new Act of Parliament, they 
may, we believe, make very large administrative and 
fiscal reforms through the introduction of a just and 
| well-considered system of licenses. At present we grant a 
share in a very valuable State-created monopoly on the 
| most extraordinary principles, or rather upon no principles 
at all. In the case of licenses for small and not very 
profitable houses we exact something which approaches 
the money value of the license granted by the Govern- 
ment. In other cases the money paid to the State is 
| ludicrously out of proportion to the value of the license 
granted. But though we want to see the great monopoly 
which Parliament has for various reasons created dealt 
with in a less profligate manner, we are by no means 
among those who in effect ask that the brewers and other 
vendors and manufacturers of intoxicants should be 
harshly treated. We do not regard them, and we think it 
is monstrously unjust to regard them, as if they were 
engaged in a grossly immoral trade upon which the 
Government ought to have no mercy. They are entitled 
not only to justice, but to just as much fairness and 
| consideration as those who manufacture cotton or woollens. 
| Such consideration, however, must not be pushed to the 
| point of undue indulgence. Nor must we, for fear of being 
| unjust, give traders in beer and spirits advantages wo 
should never dream of giving to other traders. 

| Itis, we admit, easier to lay down such general proposi- 
| tions than to amplify them. The problem, put frankly, is 
| this: “‘ We have been very foolish in giving away licenses 
| practically for nothing. How far are we bound to go on 
| with this stupid policy in the future because we indulged 
in it in the past?” Clearly we cannot do morally what 
| we may do legally,—namely, declare that the existing 
owners of licenses have no right to expect any kind of 
renewal of them on the existing terms. That is, we must 
in equity recognise the claim of the existing license-holders 
to have their licenses renewed for a period of years on 
| something like existing terms. To do otherwise would 
involve a forfeiture of many interests which must prove 
not only unjust to individuals, but would also prove 
| injurious to the State as a whole. In other words, there 
must be a generous time-limit arranged, and the State 
must not expect before that period is reached to resume 
full power over the monopoly which it has of late been 
throwing away in so wasteful a manner. 

What the time-limit should be we do not propose to 
discuss in this article, but that it will have to be 
considerably longer than many persons, ourselves among 
them, thought sufficient four years ago is obvious. 
The bad times which have been endured by the liquor 
trade during the last few years make it essential that 
they shall not receive treatment which will cause any- 
thing in the nature of a panic among those who have 
invested their money in brewery shares. It would not 
only be most unjust, but most unwise, in the present 
condition of the business world, to do anything which 
would cause a heavy depreciation of the value of brewery 
shares and debentures. No doubt the creation of brewery 
shares of all kinds has been very greatly overdone, and 
no doubt also the holders of such shares have largely 
exaggerated, not only existing difficulties, but also what 
would happen if the Government were to change the 
national policy in the matter of grants of licenses. Still, 
making all possible allowance for such exaggerations, it 
must be admitted that the present condition of the trade 
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ought to be taken into consideration, and that nothing must 
be done which can reasonably be regarded as a crushing 
blow aimed at an industry which, let us say once again, it 
would in our opinion be grossly unfair to treat as an 
immoral industry, and one which does not possess normal 
rights. The man who owns brewery shares does not 
feel, and is not in the opinion of sane and just 
persons, a criminal, and he ought not to be treated 
as one, even though he has no claim to be specially 

mpered by the State. We have said enough to show 
ee exceedingly difficult a task the Government will have 
in framing a Licensing Bill which will not either be unjust 
and dangerous financially, or likely, on the other hand, 
to prove unsatisfactory to their temperance supporters, 
some of whom will no doubt clamour for their full pound 
of flesh, while others will declare that the Government have 
no right to obtain any further fiscal benefits from the sale 
of the accursed thing. It is a tangled web, and one which 
will require all Mr. Asquith’s skill, courage, and tenacity 
—qualities which we admit he possesses in a high degree— 
to straighten out. 

Two such measures as those we have named would be 
long enough for any ordinary Session. Yet we have not 
mentioned the chief and most controversial item of the 
Government programme,—old-age pensions. Here, indeed, 
the Government will be in very deep waters, and for the 
following reasons. The measure, we venture to say, is 
not one over which any member of the Cabinet is really 
enthusiastic. Not one of them has ever made, as far as 
we know, in the past a special study of the old-age 
pension question, or has regarded it as an essential part 
of the Liberal programme. Old-age pensions have been 
pressed upon the Government from outside rather than 
from inside. When we say this we do not, of course, 
wish to suggest that the Cabinet, or a majority of the 
Cabinet, disapprove of the measure they have agreed to 
pass. Probably by this time they, or the majority of 
them, have convinced themselves that something must be 
done, and that the thing has got to be. What we mean 
is that there are no real enthusiasts for the measure in 
the Ministry, and that their desire is to get quit of the 
subject on as easy terms as possible. On the other hand, 
there is a large und clamorous body of their supporters, 
both inside the House and out, who are determined to 
enlarge the Government measure, and to convert a tenta- 
tive and experimental scheme into what they call “a great 
and comprehensive measure.”” When such conditions as 
these prevail, Governments invariably find themselves in 
difficulties, and it will therefore be no surprise to us if 
old-age pensions should prove a matter of extreme difficulty 
for the Government. 

We have mentioned the three most important Govern- 
ment proposals, but in addition Ministers have promised a 
Housing of the People Bill, an Eight Hours Day (Mines) 
Bill, a Town Planning Bill, a Port of London Bill, an 
Irish University Bill, an English Valuation Bill, and an 
Irish Land Bill. Further, the Scottish Small Landholders 
Bill and the Scottish Land Valuation Bill are, we have 
been informed in the plainest terms by the Prime Minister, 
to be repassed in the Commons and sent back to the Lords. 
Finally, it has been hinted that the question of the Lords 
itself is to be taken up this Session. We deal with another 
aspect of the questions involved in the Ministerial pro- 
gramme elsewhere, and will only say here that unless we 
are very greatly mistaken, the actual results of the Govern- 
ment programme will prove very different from the fore- 
cast. Also we must never forget tha* the element of the 
unexpected is always very potent in Parliament. Who 
knows but that some personal question, some matter of 
Imperial or foreign concern, now unlooked for, or some 
social problem of which now no one dreams, may assume 
formidable proportions in the next month or two and 
change the whole course of events ? 





GERMAN AFFAIRS. 


ERMANY will need all her statesmanship to guide 

her rightly in two very different, but equally 
difficult, matters which confront her. One concerns the 
fundamental principles of national finance; the other a 
high moral question which, whatever decision be taken, 
is bound to leave its mark upon the national character. 
The German finances are indeed a paradox. Germany has 





enjoyed, more than any Protectionist Continental country, 
the profits of the recent great expansion of trade, and yet 
she presents the appearance, on the adinission of her own 
financiers, of scarcely being able to pay her way. Of 
course the wealth of the country is a reality; there is no 
question of Germany being a kind of Humbert safe; it is 
the arrangement of the national expenditure and revenue, 
not the total income of the country, which is at fault. As 
for the other matter, we have less desire to lecture a highly 
civilised and friendly country on the morality of its politics 
than on almost any other question; we would go no 
further, therefore, than to indicate some of the dangers of 
the Polish expropriation scheme which Prince Biilow 
evidently intends to force through the Prussian Diet, and 
to ask whether he has really taken count of the probable 
effects of his scheme. 

It must not be forgotten that much of the extraordinary 
expenditure of recent years in Germany has been pro- 
ductive expenditure. There has been, for example, an 
active period of railway expansion, and even though the 
returns have been disappointing, particularly in the 
case of the State-owned Prussian railways, the failure is 
probably temporary. But however sound its financial 
position, no country can afford habitually to acknow- 
ledge a deficit in its Imperial Budget, because that con- 
fession of weakness in financial administration destroys 
confidence in the country’s credit abroad. Germany, of 
course, has not reached that unhappy stage, but it is clear 
that her statesmen have misgivings and are anxious to put 
their house in order without delay. We wish them, for 
our own sake, we do not mind saying, as well as for theirs, 
a speedy success. The present gross deficit is £6,000,000, 
but this is being reduced to £5,000,000 by the expedient 
of appropriating the money which had been intended for 
the Sinking Fund for paying off the National Debt. 
Between 188] and 1901 the National Debt increased from 
£11,000,000 to over £120,000,000, and it now stands at 
£200,000,000. The credit of Germany requires that this 
Debt should not be allowed to increase without a check, 
particularly in times of great prosperity. The explanation 
of the complaisance —regretful complaisance, no doubt, 
but still complaisance—of the Ministers who have let it 
accumulate so long is that one after another they have 
shrunk from the complicated and thankless task of adjust- 
ing the tariff. It appears to be certain that Germany will 
issue a loan in the spring. Meanwhile a new State loan 
is being issued in Prussia, whose affairs are inextricably 
mingled with those of German Imperial finance, and may 
often be taken as an indication of what the Imperial 
Government itself will do. The Prussian State Bank, the 
Seehandlung, announces that this loan will yield interest at 
4 per cent. till 1918, at 32 per cent. for the following five 
years, and 34 percent. subsequently. This is an unexpected 
arrangement, but it is not so unexpected as the failure to 
state the amount of the loan. The Seanen investor has been 
fatted lately on issues of Government bonds bearing 4 per 
cent., and has taken that rate so much as a matter of 
course that he cannot easily be persuaded to accept less. 
Hence, as the T'iimes correspondent tells us, the Govern- 
ment’s plan for catching the investor now by offering him the 
usual 4 per cent., and then saving its own economic con- 
science by reducing the interest later. 

One point in the difficulties of German taxation is that 
the standard of comfort among the people has rather out- 
stripped the means of satisfying it, great though the means 
have become. Every State Minister of Finance is careful 
in his public speeches to say that he hopes to devise new 
taxation which will not bear hardly on the comfort of the 
working classes. But so far, we must confess, no one has 
had the brilliant inspiration which pleases. The Prussian 
Minister of Finance, for example, who has just made his 
Budget speech and declared a deficit of about two and a 
half millions sterling, could not do much more than counsel 
moderation in all things. ‘A decline in the commercial 
horoscope,” he said, “had become manifest in the second 
half of 1907”; and that decline, he went on to say, would 
probably continue in 1908. It was especially manifest in 
the iron industry. Discharges of workmen, however, had 
as far as possible been avoided. “ There were indica- 
tions that they were approaching less favourable times. 
But the comparatively slower economic progress of the 
country would perhaps be not altogether undesirable for 
its education, as it would give the nation cause for 
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introspection.” We are told, and we can quite believe it, 
that we in Great Britain are also approaching less favourable 
times. Tariff Reformers point to Free-trade as the cause 
of the decline. We would at least ask them to observe 
that the Prussian Minister of Finance, who ought to know, 
is not able to point to Protection as a preventive. Indeed, 
his despondency is considerably deeper than any which 
even British Tariff Reformers have felt justified in 
indulging in as yet. 

The rejection by the Prussian Budget Commission of 
the Bill for expropriating Polish landowners in Prussian 
Poland has not prevented Prince Biilow from continuing 
to urge the essential principle of the measure. That 
priaciple is the planting out of Germans on forfeited 
estates in order to swamp the traditional owners of the 
land, of whom Prince Biilow is politically afraid. It is not 
a new principle, of course; but in the past Germans have 
been planted only on land voluntarily sold. 
Germans introduced by the Committee of Colonisation are 
to be men of light and leading—men “ with a stake in the 
country,” as we should say—and suitable “stakes” can 
be found for these bulwarks of the German Imperial idea 
only by compulsion. The great dangers of this plan (quite 
apart from the unnecessary addition to the already 
hampered Prussian Estimates of over seventeen millions 
sterling, which will probably be good money thrown 
after bad) are that the opposition of the Poles will 


become secret instead of avowed, and to that extent more | 
dangerous, and that the precedent will be used in future | 


against Prussian landowners themselves. ‘hese points 


are made most clearly and soberly in an article by a | 
“Polish Statesman” published in the Times of Wedunes- | 


day. The effect will be as harmful to Germany herself 
as to Prussian Poland. The Prussian Conservatives are a 
great landowning class whose interest it is to secure the 
permanence of the private rights of property. What do 
they do? They consent to the principle of uprooting land- 
owners for political purposes. Is it not quite certain that 
the Social Democrats will turn this principle against those 
who employ it? Is it not certain that the Socialists 


desire nothing better than to have such a weapon as this | 


freely put into their hands? The Prussian country 
gentlemen scarcely mitigate their rashness by saying that 
the measure is only provisional. What is a provisional 
uprooting of a man whose forbears have owned the land 
he lives on for generations? One might as well talk of 
the provisional uprooting of a tree. Besides, ail experience 
shows that once an instrument of this sort is applied it 
can never be withdrawn. It is not even as though Prince 
Biilow proposed to banish dangerous settlers on the land ; 
the Poles have grown up, as it were, with the land; the 
Prussians have a right to govern them because they con- 
quered them; but governance does not reasonably postu- 
late suppression. If the Bill is passed, then we foresee that 
the solidarity among Poles will become vastly increased under 
the pressure. The Russian Poles have had their political 
rights notably docked by the new electoral laws, and the 
Prussian Poles will have an even more acute grievance. 
The “ Polish Statesman” argues that a Polish land- 
owner who fears expropriation will not dare to attract 
attention to himself by taking a prominent part in 
politics. But his need to influence the direction of public 
policy will be at the same time greater than ever. His 
opposition will be driven under the surface; the small 
band of Poles may indeed disappear from the Reichstag 
and the Prussian Diet, but the Poles of Russia, Prussia, 
and Hungary will have a keener sense of their unity than 
for a long time past, and extreme and bitter leaders will 
arise to trouble the countries which they hold to be their 
traditional oppressors. We sincerely hope that these 
possibilities will be carefully considered by Prince Biilow 
before he finally commits himself to a policy which might 


bring more anxieties on him than even his enemies would | 


wish him to bear. 


if 
Government to pass a Bill establishing the second ballot. 
Mr. Humphreys, the able honorary secretary of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society, shows in a letter in 


another part of our issue what strong arguments can 





SECOND BALLOTS. 
is evident that this Session an attempt will be made 


In future the | 


by members of the Liberal Party to induce the | 


be drawn from foreign examples against the second 
ballot system, and he adds some very interesting and 
significant reflections on the question of proportional 
representation. We desire here to ask our readers to 
give their most serious consideration to the whole ques. 
tion, and not to commit themselves to an assent to an 

scheme for second ballots until they have looked at the 
matter from all points of view. We take it that the 
ordinary man who is not held fast in the grip of party, 
or is not a “ machine” politician, desires to see minorities 
represented in the House of Commons. He does not, of 
course, want the will of the minority to prevail, but he 
would like to see the minorities get their fair share 
of representation. That is, he would assent to the 
proposition that the House of Commons should be a 
| reproduction in miniature of the opinions of the electors, 
| Supposing the country to contain six-tenths of one party, 
three-tenths belonging to another political faith, and one- 
| tenth pledged to a third set of views, he would not like 
| to see the party with the highest number of adherents 
| monopolise practically the whole of the seats, but would 
prefer to see the House of Commons divided in about the 
same proportions. In other words, every unprejudiced 
citizen desires in the abstract the representation of 
minorities, though no doubt he has a very hazy notion as 
| to how such representation could or ought to be obtained. 
| But if he cannot at present decide how minorities are 
| to be represented, at least let him refuse to take any step 
which will give them less representation than they now 
possess. Under a system of single-Member constituencies 
without the second ballot it is possible that, owing to 
/more than two candidates standing in certain divisions, 
minority representation may be indirectly secured. If, 
however, when, owing to a split, a candidate is elected by 
less than an absolute majority of the voters—i.e., he has 
not obtained half the votes in the constituency plus one or 
more—a second ballot takes place between the man who 
carried most votes and the candidate who came next in 
order, nothing but the will of the majority can prevail. 
For example, in the recent by-elections where a Socialist 
has been returned owing to a three-cornered fight that 
| Socialist would have had to recontest the seat with the 
| Liberal or Unionist candidate, whichever polled more votes, 
| and would in all probability have been defeated, unless he 
could have bought support from the Unionists or Liberals, 
as the case might be. If we are asked why we regard 
the defeat of Socialists with anything but satisfaction, 
| and whether we really want to see them represented, our 
answer is plain. We detest Socialism, but as long as there 
_are Socialists in the country we think it only just and 
| right that they should have representatives in the House. 
| Yet under a second ballot, rigidly applied, it might well be 
that, though they numbered one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
electors, not one would be elected. Under a system of single- 
| Member constituencies and second ballots the only possi- 
| bility of -minority representation is to be found in the fact 
| that parties and bodies of men which form small minorities 
in most constituencies constitute in certain places local 
majorities. This incidental form of minority representa- 
| tion through single-Member constituencies only operates, 
| as a rule, in cases of racial minorities. When a minority 
| sought to be represented is a minority of opinion there is 
| very little chance of it being favoured by geographical 
| divisions. For example, though Unionist Free-traders are 
| to be found in every constituency in the kingdom, it would 
| be idle to expect that in any one constituency this particular 
type of opinion should form a local majority. We have 
said enough to show that the friends of proportional and 
minority representation must be opponents of the second 
ballot applied to single-Member constituencies, for it 
involves the most profound negation of their principles. 

A special and extra word of warning is required owing 
to the fact that a Liberal Member of Parliament is stated 
to be introducing a Bill for second ballots in a form which 
gives it a superficial resemblance to that very practical 
form of proportional representation known as the single 
transferable vote. The Bill in question, if we are rightly 
informed, seeks to enact that at every election a voter, 
while voting for the candidate of his choice, shall also 
|indicate to which of the other candidates that vote 
| shall be transferred, presuming that his own candidate 
does not secure either the first or second place, and there- 
fore would not be placed before the constituency at a second 
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ballot of the ordinary and Continental type. The measure 
in question is founded on the assumption that it will do 
away with the trouble and expense of actual second ballots, 
or, to put it in another way, that the electors will be able 
to vote for the second ballot during the first ballot. It will 
be seen from the account of this system of a second ballot 
through the transferable vote that it superficially resembles 
the single transferable vote, and that without such warn- 
ing as we have given those in favour of the single transfer- 
able vote might conceivably give it their approval. In 
truth, the single transferable vote, such as prevails in Tas- 
mania and has worked so well in Finland, is a perfectly 
different device, and gives what the second ballot 
withholds,—real minority representation. Under the 
singie transferable vote a country is cut up into large 
divisions, say with five Members each. As many 
candidates as like present themselves for election, and 
each man has one vote. This vote, however, he exercises 
in the following way. He marks the candidates in the 
order of his choice, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
according as there are candidates. Such a marking of 
his preferences, when translated into electoral facts, 
means that while he votes, say, for Jones as his first 
choice, his intention is that if Jones has already secured 
enough votes to elect him, he wishes his vote to be 
transferred to Smith, and if Smith is elected, then to 
Brown, and soon. ‘The first result of this system is that 
any section of a constituency which numbers more than 
one-fifth can, by putting their heads together, return a 
Member, and that any section which numbers less than 
one-fifth, and therefore has not enough electoral strength 
to return a Member of. its own, can at any rate combine 
with some other numerically weak section to choose a 
Member whom they regard as specially worthy of the 
choice of the electors. 

The objections that can be raised to the system 
are three. Let us take first the objection that it is 
too complicated, and that the electors would never 
understand it. Our answer to this is that such an 
objection is never made by those who have taken part 
in a trial election under the single transferable vote. 
Nothing is easier and simpler. As the examples of 
places so different as Tasmania and Finland have 
shown, the elector, even when not highly trained or 
educated, or well drilled, finds it perfectly easy to work. 
Another objection is that the counting of the votes is too 
mysterious and difficult. That objection, again, shows 
itself inapplicable when a trial is made. The counters 
have only to follow certain very simple rules which in no 
way delay the declaration of the poll. The third objection 
sounds more substantial, but is not. It is to the effect 
that there is too great an element of chance in the system. 
It is alleged that the men whose second votes are taken 
rather than their first are given an unfair advantage. 
We cannot at the end of an article deal at length with 
this objection. We will only say that we believe that any 
one who takes the trouble to understand the system upon 
which the votes are distributed will realise that this 
element of chance is practically eliminated, and that 
under the system of the single transferable vote it is not 
in the least fair to say that the whole thing is vitiated 
by the toss of a halfpenny. 

It is not, however, our present purpose to defend any 
particular system of proportional representation, but 
merely to point out the necessity of preventing a deadly 
blow being dealt at the system of minority representation 
owing to the rash introduction of the second ballots. No 
doubt from the party point of view it will suit the extreme 
Liberals very well indeed to have the second ballots; but 
if the moderate section amongst them are wise, they will 
refuse to listen to specious pleas for getting rid in this way 
of the nightmare of Socialism. If we are to have electoral 
reform, let us have it in the shape of the just representa- 
tion of minorities, and not in that of second ballots, which 
is in effect a scheme for strengthening the already too 
great power of the party machine. 





RATES AND RATEPAYERS. 


N? form of compulsory payment seems so universally 

unpopular as local rates. Of the particular purposes 
for which Imperial taxation is levied some, indeed, come 
in for hard words from time to time. The outlay on 





national defence, for example, is often decried by those 
innocent patriots who, where the security of the Empire is 
concerned, refuse to see any relation between means and 
ends. The forms which taxation takes have also their 
enemies, and there are always critics who would have no 
fault to find with our expenditure if only it could be defrayed 
without an “inquisitorial” Income-tax, or with tea and coffee 
let in free of duty. These, however, are but passing phases 
of discontent. Governments come and go without either 
the Income-tax or the cost of providing breakfast being 
materially lowered, while among the causes which con- 
tribute to the popularity of a Ministry the action of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is seldom the most prominent. 
Taxation is honoured now and again bya passing grumble, 
but it is not often that it is a subject of frequent 
and heated denunciations. Rates, on the other hand, 
supply a great deal of material for this purpose. Every 
householder, and every householder’s wife, has something 
to say about them, and even the dwellers in flats often 
assign the uncertainty of the demand made on the occupant 
of a house as one of the causes for the change they have 
made. Yet though no one has ever a good word, or even 
a tolerant word, for rates, the people who groan under 
them are virtually the very people who are responsible for 
levying them. It is not so to anything like the same extent 
with taxation. A Parliamentary contest turns for the 
most part on larger issues. A Budget is only one among 
many of the considerations which determine elections, and 
give majorities to one party or another. But in local 
elections the question of rates always plays a prominent, 
sometimes an exclusive, part. It forms the subject- 
matter of the candidates’ addresses, and of the appeals 
from this or that association with which every hoarding is 
covered while the contest lasts. This detested impost is 
kept before the eyes of the electorate by every possible 
means, and if we had only the words of the electors to go 
by we might expect to see economy triumph all along the 
line. As a matter of fact, we see nothing of the kind. 
Now and again, no doubt, the indolent worm turns, as in 
London last March, and there is a change in the persons 
who spend the ratepayers’ money and, less certainly, in 
the amount spent. But these are only exceptions. The 
more ordinary end of all this display of printed rhetoric is 
that everything goes on as before. 


Or, if we wish to be accurate, let us say goes on in the 
same direction as before. For this is what for the most 
part happens. The figures do not remain the same, or 
even approximately the same. The local expenditure 
grows from year to year, and in the end there is but one 
way of providing it. For whatever purpose the money is 
wanted, it is out of the rates that it has to come. Attempts 
are made to disguise this unpleasant fact by borrow- 
ing, but even this process, easy as it is by comparison 
with meeting the year’s outlay out of the year's rate, 
does not throw the whole burden on posterity. The 
interest which has to be paid is swollen by provisions for 
the repayment of capital by annual instalments. Were it 
not for this there would be no check at all upon municipal 
extravagance, and we should be on the high road to 
municipal bankruptey. As things are, we at least know 
the worst. If we refuse to vote any more money for local 
objects, we shall never be poorer than we are now. As 
yet, however, we seem to have no inclination to assume 
this heroic attitude in the matter of rates. Far from 
insisting on reductions in municipal outlay, we are adding 
to it every year. The Daily Mail of Wednesday published 
a table in which the actual cost of local administration for 
the years 1907-8 and 1908-9 and the estimated cost of local 
administration in 1910-11] are set out side by side. And this 
is how it works out. For 1907-8 the total in round numbers 
is £173,000,000 ; for 1908-9 it is £176,000,000 ; and for 
1910-11 it will be £182,000,000. We are paying, that is to 
say, for a variety of local objects, some of which are of 
no real importance, while others are actively mischievous, 
an amount greater, even if we take only the first of the 
above-mentioned years, by some £50,000,000 than the 
whole national expenditure. The chances of any automatic 
reduction of this outlay may be judged from the fact that 
the outstanding local loans for the United Kingdom are 
more than half the National Debt. More instructive even 
than these totals are the figures which show the distribu- 
tion of this growth among the several items. It is not what 
are commonly regarded as the worst burdens that show 
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the most marked tendency to become more costly. Thus 
the figures for poor relief work out, for 1907-8, at 
£22,000,000 ; for 1908-9, £22,500,000 ; and for 1910-11— 
this last, we imagine, being a very speculative estimate— 
—£23,200,000. Nor is the rate of increase greater under 
four out of the five remaining heads. It is when we come 
to the item “ Towns and Municipal Authorities” that the 
figures become startling. For the year 1907-8 the 
expenditure under this head is £114,000,000, and by 
1910-11 it will have grown to £123,000,000. On this 
object alone—the cost, present or prospective, of urban 
administration—we spend very nearly as much as upon the 
government of the three kingdoms. It is true, no doubt, 
that some of this expenditure is imposed on urban 
authorities by statute, while some of it is really re- 
productive. But when these things have been allowed for 
we are still confronted by a vast and growing outlay, in 
which a majority, probably, of the ratepayers take no 
interest, and from which they derive very doubtful 
benefit. Other outlays are to a great extent necessary. 
We may spend more or less upon the relief of the poor or 
upon education, but we cannot carry out the law on these 
subjects without spending a large sum. But no small 
part of our urban expenditure is purely optional. It goes 
on objects which until late years were considered the 
proper field of private enterprise. 

If the ratepayers of the kingdom were deliberately of 
opinion that these are objects on which it is wise to 
spend money, we should have nothing to say. From 
their point of view they would be quite right in what 
they are doing. But there is another type of ratepayer 
for whom this justification cannot be pleaded. It is a 
common thing for men and women while proclaiming 
their entire disbelief in these new methods of urban 
administration, and their conviction that the money spent 
in carrying them out is simply wasted, to declare in the 
same breath that they are so sick of the whole business 
that, when the day of election comes, they never go 
near the polling-places. If this is their practice, they 
had much better put their professions into accord with 
it. For men who feel no interest in local government 
abstention is the proper attitude. If they do not so much 
as know on which side they would vote if voting were 
obligatory, they are incapable of taking an intelligent part 
in an election. But the people we are thinking of are not 
of thiskind. They have strong convictions on the questions 
at issue in the election, but they are too careless or too 
occupied to give effect to them. The candidate for whom 
they would vote, if they did vote, is always either certain 
to get in, or has not the ghost of a chance. Either way, 
therefore, their vote can do him no good. And then the 
time needed for giving that vote can be so much better 
spent. To have to pay these high rates is bad enough. 
There is no need to make it worse by sacrificing a day’s 
hunting, or going to the poll when the golf-links lie in the 
opposite direction. 

It is true, no doubt, that now and again the questions 
on which a Parliamentary election turns are more vital 
than any which are decided by a local. But this is the 
case only in rare instances. Such questions as Poor Law 
administration, the treatment of the unemployed, the 
relation between public and private enterprise in the 
supply of urban wants, are of more moment than the 
majority of those which fill the notice-paper of the House 
of Commons, and Jocal authorities have for the most part 
a great deal more to say to them than the authorities in 
Downing Street or Whitehall. ‘The first step towards the 
improvement of local administration must be the education 
of the local electorate. If the voter cares nothing about 
the figures in his demand-note, by all means let him stay 
at home on the polling-day. His armchair will be the 
most fitting place for him. But for those who denounce 
the rates they have to pay, and declare that much of the 
money goes in ways which are positively injurious to the 
public welfare, abstention means neglect of an obvious 
duty. Ifa man cannot bring himself to make the sacrifices 
which the discharge of that duty demands, he will best 
consult his credit by ceasing to complain of what he will 
not be at the pains to prevent. 





“GRAFT” IN CALIFORNIA. 


| ere: debauchery is almost a mild description 

of the state of public affairs which has been dis. 
closed by the “graft” trials in California, of which two 
extremely interesting accounts have been forwarded to the 
Times by its special correspondent at San Francisco, and 
published in its issues of January Ist and 2nd. Novelists 
who study the lives of public men, and writers of detective 
stories, will be encouraged by reading the narrative of the 
events which preceded the trial. They will realise that 
they can exaggerate nothing. Bribery, treachery, and 
conscienceless swindling on an enormous scale; detectives 
trapping thieves in highly dramatic situations; kidnapped 
editors, Judges threatened with lynching, and “ gun men” 
waiting with revolvers at odd corners,—it is all an 
astonishing picture of what life may still mean in a 
civilised community of the twentieth century. It may be 
worth while, also, to ask whether the whole of the picture 
is yet on the canvas. The Times correspondent evidently 
thinks it is not. 

The mere story of the conflict of prosecution and 
criminals is amazing. Here we have, previous to the trial, 
a number of men engaged in the administration of the 
city of San Francisco and the State of California,— 
Schmitz, the Mayor, who is now in prison; Ruef, the 
“boss,” in custody in his own house; and others who are 
either in prison, or awaiting trial, or promised immunity 
in consideration of their confessions or evidence given 
against their associates. On the other side, four men set 
themselves to get the gang out of power. They are 
Rudolph Spreckels, a millionaire; Francis Heney, a 
lawyer; Fremont Older, a journalist; and William Burns, 
a detective. Mr. Spreckels guarantees $100,000 towards 
the expenses of prosecution; Mr. Heney is to prosecute; 
and Mr. Older is editor of the Call, a newspaper which 
has denounced the bribery of the administration for years. 
They know something, though perhaps not all, of the 
maze of political corruption in which the criminals move, 
and through which they will have to pursue them. 
In so corrupt a community, they cannot be certain of an 
honest Judge; they are powerless against a packed jury ; 
even the officers of the law are controlled by the 
administration. They succeed in their prosecution only 
by an accident. Ruef made a mistake. He tried to get 
himself appointed District Attorney, and the public would 
not stand it. An injunction was asked to restrain him 
from taking the post, and the Judge was given a hint 
which the most corrupt official could scarcely disregard. 
When two hundred men stand in front of a Judge's 
chambers and shout for a rope, the Judge must be more 
than usually courageous not to inquire what he must do if 
he is not to be hanged to the lamp-post. The Judge, who 
need not be supposed to have been corrupt or to have 
yielded to the threats, decided against Ruef. This was 
the first step gained. It became possible to select an 
honest grand jury, and the grand jury has done admir- 
able work. But even so, the prosecution has had 
immense difficulties. It was only through the treachery 
and jealous scheming of Schmitz, Ruef, a “supervisor ” 
named Gallagher, and a “sub-boss” named Maestretti 
that the whole scheme of bribery and lying was exposed. 
They began to distrust each other. Maestretti persuaded 
other “supervisors” that Ruef, Schmitz, and Gallagher 
were taking more than their fair share of the bribe- 
money. Eventually Maestretti, working with the 
prosecution against his old associates, proved their guilt 
completely. 

The account of the work of the prosecution, especially 
of their detective Mr. Burns, in bringing the criminals to 
justice and in preventing further crime reads like a 
chapter of Gaboriau. The most difficult evidence to 
obtain in a community steeped in corruption must be 
direct and unquestionable evidence of the receipt of 
bribes. Mr. Burns provided his witnesses with an ocular 
demonstration of the act of passing a bag of gold from 
one hand to another. He got Maestretti and one of 
Maestretii’s followers named Roy to arrange a scene 
at which certain “ supervisors”’ should be bribed; chairs 
and a desk were placed in convenient situations; a door 
leading into another room was bored with fine gimlet- 
holes ; the scene was then carefully rehearsed by Roy and 








the detective ; and when all the parts had been got by heart 
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Roy took his seat at the desk with the cash, and Mr. 
Burns and his witnesses put their eyes to the gimlet-holes. 
The doomed “ supervisors” took the cash in full view, and 
that part of the business was finished. But the prosecution 
had still to reckon with others of their quarry; there 
was the possibility of personal violence for one thing, 
though whether they expected the form it was to take may 
well be doubted. No editor desiring a thrilling feuilleton 
for his paper could hope for a better episode than actually 
was the experience of Mr. Older, the editor of the Call. 
Mr. Older printed an article in the Call which cast 
aspersions on the character of a Mr. Luther Brown, who 
isa resident of Los Angeles, five hundred miles distant 
from Chicago. It would have been open to Mr. Brown to 
charge Mr. Older with libel before a San Francisco 
Magistrate. He decided, however, that he would stand a 
better chance of getting Mr. Older out of the way if he 
took him before a Los Angeles Magistrate. He therefore 
had him seized by a Los Angeles constable in the open 
street of San Francisco, threw him on a motor-car, drove at 
break-neck speed to Redwood City, thirty miles away, and 
there shut him into a specially reserved drawing-room 
in the Pullman-car of the South-bound express. How- 
ever, he reckoned without Mr. Burns. It so happened 
that a journalist, apparently thinking it merely a 
matter of interesting news, telephoned to the Call 
office that he had seen Mr. Older on the South-bound 
express. Mr. Burns immediately telephoned to the 
Call correspondent at Santa Barbara, which is about two 
hours by rail north of Los Angeles, to get a lawyer to 
make out a writ of Habeas corpus, and serve it on Mr. 
Older’s captors when the train arrived there. The scene 
at Santa Barbara Railway Station must have been worth 
watching. “All Santa Barbara,” we ure told, “assembled 
to meet the train,” and as there are some six thousand 
inhabitants, the station must have been crowded. The 
Chief of Police was there, ‘“‘ with his entire force, armed 
with hatchets”; and when the train steamed in, copies of 
the writ were served on the driver, the conductor, the 
Pullman-car conductor, and all Mr. Older’s captors. 
“ Amid a scene of intense enthusiasm Mr. Older was taken 
to the Superior Court. A special session was immediately 
held, and he was admitted to bail.” ‘lhe directness and 
despatch of the finale fit the beginning. 

All this happened only a month or so ago, in or near the 
greatest city of Western America, and a good deal of it, or 
something like it, will very likely happen again. But the 
sheer yellow-back-railway-novel style of the piece is not 
the main point to notice. The point is that there are 
more acts to come. In San Francisco the atmosphere 
is charged heavily enough with distrust and suspicion. 
Mr. Spreckels, who is championed by sound and sensible 
men as a public-spirited and conscientious reformer, and 
whose actions certainly appear honest and straight- 
forward to outside critics, is already being accused of 
prosecuting Schmitz and his gang for the vilest financial 
and political ends of his own. Under the breath, 
perhaps; but still he is accused. A community in which 
such suspicion is not merely whispered by miscreants, but 
is openly and immediately discussed by plain, average 
people, stands in very shaky places. But it is not 
California alone which is concerned. Throughout the 
accounts of the trial there run vague hints that this 
is not all; that moving behind the veil there is a 
much more important person than small fry like 
Schmitz, or even Ruef, and that it is he, “one of 
the most powerful and best known men in the United 
States,” whom the prosecution wish to get into their 
hands. Ruef, it is suggested, if he cared to tell all he 
knew, could put into the dock men of such wealth and 
standing that their prosecution would convert the cam- 
paign started by Mr. Spreckels into what the Times corre- 
spondent believes it will eventually become,—* one of the 
most important movements in the history of the United 
States.” We have no intention, even if we had the right, 
to preach at our neighbours; but Englishmen, who have 
always marvelled at the easy compliance with which the 
American voter will submit to the dictation of his political 
“ boss,” however shady, or even disgraceful, the methods 
of the “boss” may be, cannot but look forward to the 
prosecution of such a campaign with the deepest interest 
and concern. ‘Their regret will be the greater that Mr. 
Roosevelt, when the presence in public affairs of men of 





stern rectitude and strength of character is more than ever 
necessary, should have finally refused to seek re-election as 
President. 








THE MESSAGE OF JEREMIAH. 
NHE Rev. J. R. Gillies has just published a new com- 
mentary upon Jeremiah interspersed with passages of 
rhythmical translation (“ Jeremiah : the Man and his Message,” 
Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) Upon the life and times of his 
hero he throws in a popular manner much light, quoting great 
authorities in support of all his theories. As to his verse, 
though it may assist his readers to realise the literary form 
of the original, it mars the poetry of the Authorised 
Version. This latest commentator compares the Book of 
Jeremiah to the “Confessions of St. Augustine” and to 
“The Imitation of Christ.” Two more renowned critics— 
Professor Davidson and Professor Driver—without making 
this somewhat startling comparison, both call their readers’ 
attention to the note of intimacy which sounds throughout 
his prophecy. The relation of the Jewish nation to 
Jebovah was the theme of the earlier prophets. Jeremiah 
foresaw the destruction of the nation, and in the midst of 
his despair—standing, as he tells us, in a dark wilderness 
where “there was no man, and all the birds of the heavens 
were fled”—he became conscious of a relation which could 
not be destroyed,—the relation of every individual soul to 
its Maker. Jeremiah’s mental position at the beginning of 
his life was perhaps the most tragic in which a patriotic Jew 
could find himself. He feared that his people had become 
too corrupt, had lost moral too completely, to be any longer 
capable of preserving a national existence. Spiritual religion 
—the strength of Israel—had been crushed out by formalism 
and superstition. The nation “ bad forsaken me the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns.” 
The love of money had seduced men from all wholesome 
thoughts and occuputions. Every one, “from the least of 
them even unto the greatest,” was given to covetousness ; every 
one dealt falsely, “from the prophet even unto the priest.” 
Sexual morality was at a low ebb. Scandalous extremes of 
wealth and poverty destroyed the integrity of thenation. The 
rich men built splendid houses and withheld the workmen's 
wages. In accordance with the law, they released their slaves 
on the appointed day only to bind them again upon the 
morrow. All sorts of impostors, dreamers, and fulse prophets 
suggested every remedy but reform. “In vain,” however, 
were their “many medicines.” A “bitter thing” had come 
to pass. Israel had lost the fear of the Lord, and was only 
“wise to do evil.” 

Like every patriot, the prophet hoped against hope, and 
continually preached repentance, beginning with the poor. 
The ignorant people repulsed him for lack of understanding. 
“Surely these are poor ; they are foolish,” he said. “I will get 
me unto the great men.” “If ye thoroughly amend your ways 
and your doings,” he pleaded; “if ye thoroughly execute 
judgment between a man and his neighbour; if ye oppress 
not the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, and shed not 
innocent blood in this place, neither walk after other gods to 
your hurt,’—then even at the eleventh hour the danger might 
be averted. But the rich would not listen, the powerful men had 
become outrageous in their wickedness. They had “altogether 
broken the yoke and burst the bonds.” In their eyes whoever 
denounced the wickedness of the State was a traitor to the 
State. “Let this man be put to death: for thus he weakeneth 
the hands of the men of war,” they cried. He “seeketh not 
the welfare of this people, but the hurt.” So they all went 
their own way, and “no man repented him of his wickedness, 
saying, What have I done? every one turned to his course 
as the horse rusheth into the battle.” 

In the midst of his indignation with a people who would 
not hear, a doubt born of sympathy seems to have crossed the 
mind of the reformer. They would not repent; but was it 
certain that they could? There were still many who believed 
in themselves, both as a nation and as individuals. They 
prided themselves upon a religious superiority which belonged 
to the past, and upon a righteousness which had become a 
mere tradition. “We are wise, and the law of the Lord is 
with us,” they said. “Wherein bave we sinned?” Were 
they wholly responsible? Might not Jehovah make some 
allowance for a people who did not realise their own 
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condition? He thought that in justice He would, and heard 
the voice of the Spirit saying: “I will plead with thee 
again because thou sayest, We have not sinned.” “The 
heart is deceitful, and it is desperately sick’’ (thus the com- 
mentators translate), the prophet reflected; “who shall know 
it?” The Jewish public still retained a ceremonial respect for 
the law; but they had lost their living faith, and Jeremiah 
bitterly confesses that his own sometimes wavers. To use an 
old-fashioned expression, he wrestles continually with God, 
and even upbraids his Maker. Where are the promises made 
to David? “Ah, Lord God! surely thou hast greatly deceived 
this people and Jerusalem, saying, Ye shall have peace; 
whereas the sword reacheth unto the soul.” Even in his own 
mind there is no peace. “ Why is my pain perpetual?” he 
asks. “ Wilt thou be altogether unto me...... as waters 
that fail?” Neither without nor within does he see any hope. 
“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved,” he sighs, 

Any close political analogy between the Israel of two thousand 
five hundred years ago and a European State to-day is impos- 
sible. The destiny of the Jews was to direct for ever the 
innermost thoughts of the Western world, and to remain con- 
stantly under their heavy hand. Our destiny seems to be far 
other. Only when the ephemeral drama in which the nations 
act merges in the eternal drama whose scene is in the human 
soul do conditions remain comparable. Before the advent of 
Biblical criticism it was the custom to take all that Jeremiah 
said of the Jews at a given moment as though it applied for ever 
to the whole human race. Such an interpretation is unreason- 
able. Nevertheless, it is clear that Jeremiah drew some of his 
finest passages from his own spiritual experience, and that he 
identified himself often with the people whom he upbraided. 
Some of his expressions of penitence and despair come from 
a deeper gulf than that in which political misgiving could 
plunge a man, and his outbursts of religious joy are surely 
individual rather than national. When he cries: “Heal 
me, O Lord, and I shall be healed; save me, and I shall be 
saved,” we feel that the world has rightly believed him to be 
revealing his own soul; and when the word of the Lord comes 
to him, saying, “I have loved thee with an everlasting love,” 
we feel bis thoughts are inspired by something more personal 
than history. Jeremiah, without a doubt, connected repent- 
ance with a true faith; and he meant by repentance something 
more than reformation, he meant a sense of sin. By the absence 
of the one he accounted for the loss of the other. From his 
time onward almost all the great religious teachers have done 
the same, and the measure of their guilt has been no measure 
of their sorrow. The moral estimates which St. Augustine, 
Luther, Bunyan, and Wesley made of themselves before they 
found peace in an unshakable faith—they were not sinners 
above all sinners, whatever they may have considered them- 
selves—modern men cannot entirely accept, any more than they 
can entirely accept their dogmatic conclusions. On the other 
hand, they cannot but envy their faith, and at times for 
its sake they are tempted to envy even the agony of their 
remorse. 

Nowadays we are inclined in our heart of hearts to doubt 
whether we are miserable sinners. Altogether justified we do 
not feel, and at moments we have for ourselves a contempt 
more poignant than anything we feel for our neighbours. 
But such a passion of repentance as was once accounted a 
common religious experience is rare indeed, as rare as its 
concomitant,—a feeling of sudden religious ecstasy to gain 
which men counted the world but dross. We do not suppose for 
a moment that there can be joy in the presence of the angels 
of God about us. At the same time, we are not like the 
Pharisee; and if we see all the excuses there are for our- 
selves, we see all that there are for the publican also. Is 
it not inevitable that those who exercise their powers of 
imagination and self-control in their efforts to forgive 
their neighbours should also learn to some extent to 
forgive themselves? Ought we to try to induce in our- 
selves the remorse which prostrated our fathers in order 
to attain to their faith? Is our spiritual sickness desperate 
because we cannot do so? Surely such an idea is morbid 
in the extreme. The true aim of religion is not that a 
man should know himself, but that he should know God. 
In struggling to plumb the depths of his own depravity 
he may lose his reason, but he will not find faith. In 
struggling to improve and strengthen his conception of 








God, on the other hand, he will most likely learn to 
condemn himself. The motive-force of the world is ideals, not 
remorse, which cannot be sought after by the healthy-minded. 
It is true that with the sense of sin something of the assur. 
ance of faith has gone from Christendom. But we are not 
bound in these days to consider the two phenomena as 
cause and effect. Rather may we not accept both changes as 
part of the education of man? It is very doubtful whether 
spiritual suffering has decreased. We suffer from doubt as 
we never suffered before, and as we look back we cannot but 
hope and believe that in that suffering lies the cure of religious 
indifference. We suffer from a consciousness of the corporate 
pain of the world as we never suffered before, and we trust 
that in this purgative suffering lies the cure for human cruelty, 
If we had Luther's agony of penitence as well, we should be 
tried above what we are able. Much of Jeremiuh’s prophecy 
has become to us as “a very lovely song,”—as music which 
enhances, or even creates, a shadowy or non-existent emotion, 
but which leaves no permanent effect. Yet he has still 
something to say to us who live two thousand five hundred 
years after his death. He prophesied, and Christ confirmed, 
the final success of the seeker after God. He declared, and 
Christ confirmed, the infinite mercy of the Deity, a mercy 
sometimes so hard to trace. “I know the thoughts that I 
think toward you, saith the Lord,” he declared at the height 
of his inspiration. “Thoughts of peace, and not of evil...... 
Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for me 
with all your heart.” Belief in a God of vengeance, though 
at times such a belief recurred to him, Jeremiah when his 
genius burned brightest altogether discarded. “He doth not 
afflict willingly nor grieve the children of men. To crush 
under his feet all the prisoners of the earth,” he assures us, 
“the Lord approveth not.” Here he expressed the faith that 
men of to-day long for, the goal of peace to which all the 
prophets point. 





CONVENTIONS IN FICTION. 


y HAT we call unconventionality is often only a new 

convention in the making. In fiction a successful 
declension from accepted models of construction or manner 
is followed by a crowd of imitators, and what seemed to be 
the goal of freedom is found to be the throne of a new 
tyranny. It is difficult for the novelist to escape the snares 
of his art, even when he shows as high and sensible a spirit as 
that of Mrs. Godfrey, who disparages the conventions of fiction 
in the current Albany Review. She objects to the small, but 
persistent and significant, convention of the heroine’s pocket 
and veil, which held their ground for generations, and, it 
appears, hold some still, although they are playing a losing 
game. During all the years when women had pockets the 
true heroine hid her letters or other treasures in the bosom of 
her gown; but scarcely had fashion decreed that women should 
have no pockets, when the heroine took to stuffing things away 
from the public gaze, or the villain’s, in that very place. 
The real modern maiden, it seems, tucks her handkerchief up 
her sleeve, and cannot stick anything in the front of a blouse 
which fastens bebind. What is true of the pocket is true of 
the veil. “Throughout the years when women wore a morsel 
of fine net tightly pinned across their noses the heroine 
heroically persisted in ‘throwing back her veil’—a feat 
she could not have performed with anything more modern 
than an Early Victorian ‘fall,’ such as may be seen on the 
wedding-bonnet of the late Queen.” The rule appears to be 
that the conventional novelist should be invariably in arrears 
of the fashion. Fashion ordains, or renders unavoidable, a 
characteristic gesture or act, but by the time this has become 
sufficiently a matter of public observation to command the 
attention of the conventional novelist fashion has passed on 
to something else. Conventional fiction regales us with an 
infinitude of small untrue touches,—women who are “closely 
veiled” to disguise themselves (this disguise, as Mrs. Godfrey 
implies, will yield to another as soon as motor veils and 
goggles have made it a reality); the habit heroines have of 
“drawing themselves up to their full height”; the “start” 
of surprise at some unexpected news (as though people ever 
started except when banged on the back or exposed to a loud 
sudden noise); the proud way the hero has of “turning on his 
heel”; the vernacular which bears no relation to real un- 
educated talk of any kind; the heroic sacrifices of hero or 
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heroine, which are found on impartial examination to be 
quite unnecessary,—all these things are condemned by Mrs. 
Godfrey. 

Of course her condemnation is just,—and yet we pause. 
Can any one who is not definitely anti-social wholly escape con- 
yentionality ? It was Emerson, we think, who argued that 
society must necessarily have conventions just because it is 
society; that “comings together” are, indeed, the irremovahle 
function of those whose instinct is to congregate. Human 
society likes conventions in all forms, and we imagine 
that they will not be got rid of in literature so long as 
there are novels which seek to please what we may call 
a “coming together” standard of taste. ii is not enough 
to say that art requires their abolition, and then to wait 
for the triumph of art. The conventions of fiction are 
probably a real convenience, unavowed but firmly appre- 
ciated by lethargic brains. The indolent or sleepy reader, 
whom we are supposing, does not care to follow the heroine 
through subtle manifestations of her fear that she may be 
discovered; the good novelist may record thousands of small 
points of feminine apprehension, all carefully observed, but 
he will record them in vain for a mind which has all the 
picture it needs presented to it by the information that 
the heroine departed on her critical errand “closely veiled.” 
“Closely veiled” is a symbol, a label. As the Elizabethan 
stage displayed a notice to the audience, “This is a wood” or 
“ This is a castle,” so “ closely veiled” conveys to most sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries an authentic picture of secrecy 
and fear of exposure. Mr. Kipling foresaw and kindly 
deprecated in advance all Mrs. Godfrey's criticism when he 
wrote “The Three Decker.” ‘“ Closely veiled” women, and 
women with pockets who ought to have none or without them 
when they ought to have them, will add to the quantity 
but not to the quality of “the crew of able bastards” who 
work the ship of conventional fiction, crowded with tired 
people, to the islands of the blest. What is “a third-rate 
lodging-house” ? This is not one of the conventions pilloried 
by Mrs. Godfrey, but is a phrase used by herself. It means a 
good deal to us till, with conventions on the brain, we come to 
look into it. Then we realise that lodging-houses are not 
accurately, or even approximately, classed, and the picture of 
what a third-rate lodging-house really is begins to recede 
from us. We fear that the phrase is a convention. Quis 
custodiet ? Escape is indeed difficult. 

Mrs. Godfrey, oddly enough, writes of the parallel con- 
ventions of the stage as “absurd but needful.” We cannot 
see why most of those she mentions are “needful.” Clearly 
the dramatic medium has stricter boundaries than any other 
form of literary expression, but that does not explain or 
excuse the absurdities which have been perversely or stupidly 
introduced. The “soliloquy,” however, is shunned by every 
competent modern playwright, and the only dramatists who 
count allow the action to be determined by character, not by 
an ingenious arrangement of doors and windows, Crises in 
the lives of men can never be the result of the mere geography 
of rooms, and the fortuitous coming and going of particular 
persons whose impact upon their fellows is in no sense 
temperamental. 

But to return to novels; the blame would have to be shared 
by hundreds of the phrases of common talk and writing out- 
side fiction. Is “turning on one’s heel” more unreal than 
turning “ head over heels” (which implies a double somersault, 
does it not ?), or being “ knocked down by a feather,” or turn- 
ing “as white asa sheet” ? Some minds can only receive a 
particular idea by the agency of the phrase traditionally used 
to convey it. Without the help of that phrase they would be 
left blank. A nurse we know of said to a little girl who 
related an exploit of climbing a tree: “If I'd been there I 
should a’ fainted.” Would a less conventional or less unreal 
word have expressed the woman’s concern with complete 
satisfaction to herself? It may be, as Mrs. Godfrey sagely 
suggests, that the ordinary reader likes stories to be slightly 
unreal. At all events, we have often noticed that the 
svmpathy of novel-readers with the characters of fiction is 
aot engaged by corresponding cases in real life. Is it 
simply that the average novel is not taken as having 
any applicability to actual affairs? The mother who 
weeps over the failure of the heroine to elope with the hero 
will discharge with perfect sangfroid, if necessary, the very 
part of those parents against whose brutality her tears have 





protested. The father who relishes the manful and adven- 
turous spirit of the hero of a tale will shut his jaw with a dull 
grimness against the desire of his own son to pursue the same 
romantic course. Yes; we fear that the novel-reader expects 
conventionalities, and treats them as detached phenomena 
which exist only through the looking-glass. And conventional 
expressions are the common currency of his thought. We 
have heard it said that children are estranged by the slightly 
archaic flavour of the writing in those splendid ‘stories of 
adventure, “Treasure Island” and “ Kidnapped.” We can 
quite believe it. Thackeray said that novels were sweets, and 
even grown people wish, as a rule, to swallow them as such, 
The sentimental heroine who was always drowned in tears 
may be gradually replaced by the hockey-playing public- 
school girl, who will be quite as solid a convention in her way; 
and unhappy endings may, in the name of originality, entirely 
take the place of happy endings; but the more everything 
changes the more it will become the same thing. Of course 
we agree with Mrs. Godfrey that art requires the subordina- 
tion of the conventional; but so long as conventional people 
continue to like conventional things, so long will the simple 
novelist continue closely to veil his escaping heroines, and 
make them “start” and draw themselves up to their full 
height,—without a great deal of harm being done. 





MOON MAGIC. 

¥NHE moon, of all heavenly luminaries, is the most closely 

associated with humanity: she is the mother of romance. 
Her alternate subjection to and triumph over the earth-born 
clouds seem to bring her into nearness and endow her with a 
tolerant and tender aspect. In the moonless, starry sky at 
night we all are conscious of a sense of mystery and aloofness,— 
the stars have other concerns than the small destinies of man ; 
they never look in at our windows and shine upon our roof- 
trees as does the moon. The very light that reaches us from 
the awful distance of the stars is ages old and cold with the 
silence of the stellar spaces,—the imagination shrinks before it. 
But with the rising of the moon come the whole troop of elves 
and fairies riding her slender crescent: she is the familiar of 
Puck, “ the oldest Old Thing in England,” and as she waxes to 
her silver round all the passion and the poetry and the glamour 
with which up-gazing mankind has invested her gives to the 
moon another light than that she borrows from the sun. 

The magic of the moon is part of the very fabric of English 
poetry,—to withdraw the varied moons from the poets’ pages 
would be to dim much radiance with twilight. Hardly a mood, 
from despair and madness, to the most innocent and childlike 
joy, but finds its reflection on the moon’s changing face. To 
mark the contrast, set against the fresh simplicity of Blake's 
verse— 

“The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night ”— 
Shelley's “ Waning Moon ”— 
“‘ Like a dying lady, lean and pale 
Who totters forth, wrapped in a gauzy veil, 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain” — 
both of which, in their different imaginings, have the stamp of 
absolute fidelity to an impression. 

More perhaps than any single object in Nature, the moon 
has the power of being supreme and dominant in any scene,— 
the moon may consort with witches and add another horror 
to the “ blasted heath” of Macbeth, while she may be, as in 
Hans Andersen, the kindly and comforting friend of children, 
or the delicate luminary shining upon fairy revels, or the 
“Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair,” invoked by Ben 
Jonson and many another Elizabethan poet. From the time 
of the Greeks onward the moon has been personified and made 
the mistress of many legends; but amid all the enchanting 
things that have been written on the “high-riding virgin 
moon,” it is hard to touch the imaginative delicacy of— 

“ That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer.” 
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The light of the moon lets loose the imagination, as Shake- 
speare knew when he put such exquisite images into the 
mouths of Jessica and Lorenzo, who in the daytime would 
talk cheerfully of dinner and digestion, but when the moon 
“shines bright” recall the woes of Troilus and Cressid, and 
know how 
“Tn such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav’d her love 

To come again to Carthage.” 

With the changing of the seasons of the year, with the 
waxing and waning of her orb, the moon is full of mysterious 
differences, and she has this great advantage over the sun, 
that while “ bright Phoebus” is the day and nothing but the 
day, retiring completely when he sets, the moon is the night 
and the evening and the morning, for even in her waning 
hours she will hang in the sky like a pale ghost when the sun 
has risen in his strength. The frost and the moon have a kin- 
ship: sparkling snows and a white full moon are one of the 
accepted glories of Nature. But there is another moon- 
picture to be seen at times upon a winter morning when the 
sky is all pink before the coming of the late-rising sun. The 
frost lies like a silver veil upon the grass; overhead in the 
zenith the sky is of the faintest blue ; while upon the southern 
quarter hangs the morning moon,—all through the dark early 
hours she has shone in the winter sky, and now hangs there 
like the broken half of a silver love-token, fair and glimmering 
and pale, the waning portion, as it may seem to the eye of 
imagination, of the moon that rose before Sir Patrick Spens 
upon the magic strand of “ Noroway o’er the faem ” :— 

“Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone 

Wi’ the auld moone in hir arme.” 
When Coleridge beheld such another moon at Grasmere he 
recalled the foreboding of the old ballad :— 
“For lo! the New-moon winter-bright! 

And overspread with phantom light, 

(With swimming phantom-light o’erspread, 

But rimmed and circled by a silver thread) 

I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 

The coming-on of rain and squally blast.” 

Certain aspects of the moon’s beauty at night few people 
uesert their beds to behold, especially in the winter; but those 
who braved the chill of five o'clock on a January morning 
last winter were rewarded by a strange and lovely sight,—the 
conjunction of Venus, the morning star, and the thin crescent 
of the waning moon. The dark sky was scattered with 
bright and quivering stars, and there was some look about the 
sky, about the very still and silent trees in which no bird yet 
stirred, about the world as yet untouched by the faintest 
glimmering of dawn light, that was curiously different from 
the same night world at any of the hours climbing up towards 
midnight. In the evening sky before midnight there is a 
sense of rest; in the night sky after midnight there is a sense 
of waiting. In the East, low down upon the horizon, hung 
the thin crescent of the moon, just risen above the rim of the 
earth, large and yellow though so thin, because not yet clear 
of the mists. Above the moon—only a little way above and in 
direct line with her—Venus shone with amazing brilliance. 
So bright was the light of the morning star, so numerous and 
dazzling her aureole of rays, that she seemed almost as large 
and much more radiant than the yellow crescent below,—the 
crescent that lay beautifully curled half on its back as though 
ready to receive the star in a gleaming cup should it fall. 
Slowly Venus and the moon rose together one above the other, 
for a little while entangled among the thin boughs of the 
bare wood, but shining and burning through obstructions like 
a fire, till at last they hung in the upper sky, a jewel set upon 
the darkness of the night. 

But amid all her aspects of tender crescent and of golden 
harvest moon rising over peaceful fields of garnered grain, 
and the times when the moon seems almost domestic, peering 
in at unshuttered windows, and silvering the path of lovers 
who linger in the summer evenings, there must not be for- 
gotten that strange moon that hangs at times like a portent in 
the sky. Nothing perhaps affects the beholder with such a 
feeling of the age and mystery of the world, such a sense of 
the “dark backward and abysm of time,” as the late-risen 
moon of summer, broad and low, shining stilly over a wide 
stretch of moor or downland. There is at first to the watching 





under all our knowledge and belief in scientific causes there 
will stir some recollection of that panic which the Greeks 
attributed to the near presence of the gay and terrible Goat 
God. In these smooth days we are given to forgetting the 
essential truth of Carlyle’s words: “ Nature, as green as she 
looks, rests everywhere on dread foundations, were we farther 
down; and Pan, to whose music the Nymphs dance, has a cry 
in him that can drive all men distracted.” 

So to “ behold the wandering Moon” at certain times and 
seasons brings back remembrance of the mystery by which we 

are surrounded, and shears away the thick and blinding folds 

of commonplace. After all, without any exaggeration of 

imagination, may not the moon well be looked on asa portent ? 

Through all her brightness and her shining does not the 

earth, gazing across the void to those barren spaces and dead 

voleanoes of her satellite, feel there the warning of what she 

may one day be,—hung upon the empty air, incredibly cold, a 

lifeless reflector of light? There must always be that menace 

in the moon, as always there is the mystery of that dark and 

unknown side for ever turned away from the earth and the 

gaze of men. 

And yet how close the moon will come at times to the hearts 
and lives of men, how weave herself into their thoughts and 
hopes and fears! Stella and Astrophel may pour out their 
plaints to the moon and leave us cold; but who that bas ever 
watched the moon and ever loved can remain unshaken by 
that wonderful little “ Lucy” poem of Wordsworth’s, bearing 
in every line the stress of poignant experience? No imagina- 
tion could create that poem, so mysterious in its simplicity ; it 
is the real rendered immortal; so the moon looked, and so the 
lover felt :— 

“ When she I loved looked every day 

Fresh as a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way 

Beneath an evening-moon.” 
The kind of trance in which he fixed his eyes upon the moon 
that shone “all over the wide lea,” the steadiness with which 
his horse moved on and the still moon shone before him, till 

“ Down behind the cottage roof, 

At once, the bright moon dropped,” 
and then the sudden ery of fear out of the evening silence, 
the sudden stopping of the lover's heart at the thought, “ If 
Lucy should be dead !””—all these things come from the depths 
of human suffering and joy. 

And the moon that looked on Wordsworth long ago, and on 
Troilus in ages past, the moon that lovers so much love, with 
a fear at the back of all their loving, for 

“ Yon rising Moon that looks for us again— 

How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; 

How oft hereafter rising look for us 

Through this same Garden—and for one in vain !”"— 
that same moon still rises and shines upon new gardens and 
new lovers, ageless in spite of time, for, as Mrs. Alice Meynell 
has beautifully said, we are ever “ confident of that repetition 
which makes nature old and mystical to memory, and of that 
renewal which makes her young and simple to hope.” 

The moon, more than any of the starry constellations that 
swim into our ken, is the friend and consoler of mankind. 
But near as she will come at times, dear as she is to the poet 
who sings her and to all the dumb multitudes who can only 
gaze in silence on her silver face, she yet remains aloof, and, 
as in the old fairy-tale, those may go hunting “east of the 
sun and west of the moon” who would seek to lay hands upon 
that elusive secret of the magic she has always exercised upon 
the human heart. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR ELECTORAL METHODS AND THE NEXT 
GENERAL ELECTION. 
(To tue Epiror or Tae “Spsctator.”]} 
Srr,—The approaching Session will open with more than the 
usual element of doubt as to its ultimate issue. Some there 
are who even venture to prophesy that it may be the last of 
the present Parliament; but whether that prediction shall be 
fulfilled or not, it is abundantly clear that the conditions under 
which the next General Election may be fought are already 
causing considerable anxiety to Ministers, and indeed to all 








eye nothing save beauty and extreme peace in the scene; then 
slowly and subtly emerges a hint of menace, of foreboding, for 


classes of politicians. The issues to be decided—the relations 
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between the two Houses of Parliament, Free-trade, Home- 
rule, the education and land problems—are of such vital 
importance that it is most desirable that the next House of 
Commons sball reflect as accurately as possible the national 
will, and yet the conviction is steadily gaining ground that, 
with our present electoral methods, there is no guarantee 
whatever that the wishes of the electors, as expressed at the 
polls, will find a corresponding expression within the walls of 
the House of Commons. 

“Hitherto,” says Professor Nanson, of Melbourne, “the 
theory of government by party has been to find the popular 
mind by the issue of a number of contests between the ‘ins’ 
and the ‘outs’; but owing to the multiplicity of political 
issues this theory is now no more tenable than is the theory 
that every question can be answered by a plain ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’” But it needed the by-elections of Jarrow, Colne 
Valley, and West Hull to arouse public attention to the fact 
that our electoral methods, which have even failed to meet the 
requirements of the two-party system, break down completely 
as soon as a third organised party enters the field. 

Two reforms—the second ballot and proportional repre- 
sentation—have been brought forward, and asa nation cannot 
be continually engaged in overhauling its Constitutional 
machinery, it is most important that the reform now adopted 
shall be such as to ensure that a General Election shall fulfil 
its purpose,—viz., the return of a House of Commons repre- 
sentative of the national will. Both the proposed reforms 
bave been subjected to the test of practical experience, and 
we are therefore in the fortunate position of being able, before 
making a decision, to compare their respective merits. 

Because the second ballot is in operation in several 
Continental countries the advocates of its introduction into 
the English electoral system have assumed that it gives 
complete satisfaction. But they produce no evidence in 
support of this assumption. What, then, are the facts? No 
better illustration of the working of the second ballot can be 
given than the General Election in Germany last January. 
The votes polled and the seats finally won by the principal 


groups were as follows :— 

Votes. Seats Obtained. 
3,251,009 eee 43 
2,274,097 ose 105 


Party. 
Social Democrats 
Centre Party ... 


National Liberals 1,570,836 _ 55 
Conservatives ... pon 1,499,501 al 83 
Radical Groups wi 1,211,304 - 61 


It has sometimes been stated that the unfair result dis- 
closed by this table is wholly due to the discrepancies in the 
size of German constituencies; but at the previous General 
Election (1903) these discrepancies were equally flagrant, and 
yet the Social Democrats were successful on that occasion in 
winning nearly twice as many seats. An analysis of the 
results shows that the second ballots were by far the most 
potent factor in depriving the Social Democrats of their fair 
share of representation. They were engaged at the second 
ballots in ninety-two constituencies, and although they were 
the largest, or second largest, group, in each of these, they 
only won fourteen, and their defeat in the remaining seventy- 
eight constituencies was due to a hostile combination of other 
parties. Their defeats occurred both in large and small con- 
stituencies, and redistribution, involving a division of the 
larger constituencies, would have added to the number of 
contests in which they were defeated at the second ballots. 
The Social Democrats polled a third of the votes; but as their 
representation depended not upon the strength indicated by 
their votes, but upon the attitude taken towards them at the 
second ballots by other parties, they succeeded in obtaining 
only one-ninth of the seats. 

The Austrian General Election furnished another example 
of the complete failure of the second ballots to secure the 
fair representation of parties; but it will perhaps be more 
instructive to refer to the experience of Belgium, because the 
evils arising from the second ballots in that country were so 
pronounced that all parties were glad to escape from them. 
After the Election of 1898, the year before proportional 
representation was adopted, there were but eleven Liberal 
Representatives in the Chamber, although, as the subsequent 
elections with proportional voting showed, they were the 
second largest party in the country. Here, again, the repre- 
sentation of the Liberals did not depend upon the number of 
votes polled, but upon the action taken by the Clerical and 





failure of the Liberals to obtain representation—a failure 
accentuated by the second ballots—naturally led to the 
abandonment of their organisations and to their withdrawal 
from the contests in many constituencies. With the greater 
freedom conferred upon electors and upon political parties, 
even by the inelastic system of proportional representation 
adopted in Belgium, the Liberal Party in that country has 
showed a steady and continued progress, thus proving beyond 
question that the vitality of political forces depends upon 
their success in obtaining representation within the Legislative 
Chamber itself. The second ballots bad increased the un- 
certainty attendant upon electoral results, and it is not 
surprising that their condemnation in the Report presented 
to the Belgian Senate in 1899 is most emphatic. “The Press 
of all purties,” says the Report, “were insistent in pointing 
out the contradictions, the absurdities, the dangers of the 
second ballots, and demanded their suppression with a force 
that increased with every election.” 

The story of Belgium is being repeated in France. In the 
Report presented last year to the French Chamber of Deputies 
by the Commission du Suffrage Universel it is stated that 
“the abolition of the second ballots, with the bargainings to 
which they give rise, will not be the least of the advantages of 
the new system [proportional representation].” M. Deschanel, 
an ex-President of the Chamber, says of the second ballots 
that “their perplexing coalitions falsify the character of the 
popular verdict”; whilst M. Yves Guyot declares that 

“The second ballots result at the time of the election in detest- 
able bargainings which obliterate all political sense in the 
electors. Afterwards, in the Chamber of Deputies, they foster 
incoherence both in policy and vote, the greater part of the 
Deputies being engaged in giving satisfaction both to the 
electors they really represent and to the minorities which have 
been indispensable to their success, but which have only accepted 
them as their representatives for want of better.” 

Contrast this record of failure and of condemnation of the 
second ballots with the successes accomplished during the 
past year by proportional representation. The first elections 
under the new proportional representation laws took place 
early in the year in Finland and in Wiirtemberg, and the 
results ineach case gave great satisfaction. In Finland the 
spoiled votes were less than one per cent., whilst a leading 
Stuttgart newspaper, commenting on the Wiirtemberg 
elections, stated that 

“The new electoral system which but a little while previously 

was unknown to the electors worked throughout the whole country 
00 6 8 ate excellently. The first feeling is that of surprise at the 
exactness with which the system worked in spite of the great 
number of votes and the multiplicity of candidates...... The 
next feeling is that of pleasure at the complete success of this 
first experiment within the frontiers of the German Empire of 
proportional representation on a large scale.” 
Again, the dispute between the two Houses of the Swedish 
Parliament has ended in the passage of Bills applying pro- 
portional representation to all municipal and Parliamentary 
elections, and the new Tasmanian Electoral Act, which for the 
purpose divides the Colony into five constituencies, provides 
for the election by proportional representation of all Members 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

These accomplished facts must suffice to demonstrate the 
practicability and value of proportional representation, for it 
would take too much space to refer to all the new proposals 
made during the past year. Reference, however, must be 
made to the recent telegram to the Times from its Paris corre- 
spondent, in which attention was directed to the growing 
importance of the proportional representation movement in 
France. The electoral reform group numbers no less than 
two hundred and fifty-three Members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and comprises such prominent men as MM. Delcassé, 
Siegfried, Deschanel, Buisson, Doumer, Ribot, Cochery, and 
the Abbé Lemire. One may add M. Jaurés, M. Denys Cochin, 
and others; for, as the Times correspondent states, the group 
is becoming “still more comprehensive, being now recruited 
from all the leading sections of the Chamber, from the Unified 
Socialists on the Extreme Left to the Conservative Right.” 
If, then, there is so strong a demand for the abolition of the 
second ballots in France, on what grounds should they be 
introduced into the English electoral system ? 

Mr. John Bright on the eve of a General Election referred 
to the House of Commons as “ that stupendous machine whose 
power no man can measure.” A manufacturer of a com- 


Socialist organisations at the second ballots. Moreover, the ‘ paratively unimportant machine would exercise the greatest 
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possible care in its construction, and yet our statesmen still 
seem to be content that the character of the machine on which 
the well-being of the Empire depends should be determined by 
electoral methods as antiquated and as defective as those at 
present in force. It is almost incredible that the present 
Government should be willing to incur the responsibility of 
allowing the results of the next General Election to depend so 
largely on chance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Humpnureys, Hon. Sec. 
The Proportional Representation Society. 
107 Algernon Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE INDIAN COTTON-DUTIES. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In the letter relating to the Indian Cotton-duties from a 
“ Free-Trader ” which appeared in your issue of December 28th, 
1907, he states that his “recollection” of the existing Tariff 
Act imposing duties on the import of Lancashire cotton is that 
it “ was passed first without any thought or hint of the Excise 
Act, which followed it after an interval of some months, and 
which was not undertaken until Lancashire raised an outcry 
at the passing of the Tariff Act.” Will you allow me to atate 
that this “recollection” is inaccurate? Cotton-duties were 
imposed under the rule of the East India Company, and 
were in force when the Government of India was transferred 
to the Crown in 1857. In 1877 the House of Commons passed 
a Resolution that these “duties were protective in their 
character, contrary to sound commercial policy, and ought to 
be repealed without delay as soon as the financial condition 
of India will permit.” In 1879 Lord Salisbury in a despatch 
stated “that the import-duty on cotton was liable to objection 
as tending to operate as a protective duty in favour of the 
native manufacturer. The removal of the duty is of material 
importance both to India and to England.” In 1882 the 
financial condition of India permitted the repeal of all 
import-duties. In 1895 the financial embarrassment, owing 
mainly to the full in the value of the rupee, necessitated a re- 
imposition of Custom-duties, including duties on cotton. The 
Government (in which I was then Secretary of State for 
India) required that these duties should not be Protective, 
and that an equivalent Excise-duty should be imposed. In 
1895 a vote of censure on the Government was proposed in 
respect of my action. At that time the Government majority 
was rapidly sinking, and if the division had been taken on 
party lines a defeat was more than probable. The most 
sanguine official estimate gave the Government a majority of 
only 5. The House of Commons, in accordance with its 
unwritten law as to the exclusion of Indian questions from 
party politics, sanctioned the course which the Government 
had taken by a majority of 195! The responsibility of 
settling the details of the Excise-duty devolved upon my 
successor (Lord George Hamilton), who displayed his 
administrative impartiality and ability to the general 
satisfaction of all parties.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wolverhampton. Henry H. Fow er. 


MR. MAURICE LOW AND PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “ Specraror.”’} 

Srr,—Your severe comments last week on the disingenuous 
character of Mr. Maurice Low’s attack on Mr. Roosevelt will 
be weleomed by all who value the decencies of journalism, but 
they hardly cover one remarkable aspect of his performance. 
Writing in his official capacity as the correspondent of a great 
newspaper, he exhibits a peculiar anxiety to keep the British 
public acquainted with the most virulent and malicious 
attacks which are being made upon Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
character by his enemies and detractors, whilst showing no 
corresponding desire to let us know what are the opinions 
of his friends, or even of his fair-minded opponents. For 
example, Mr. Low does not even hint at such typical and 
influential opinions as that of the New York Times, a Demo- 
eratie organ strongly opposed to Mr. Roosevelt in general 
polities, and unsparing in its condemnation of his financial 
policies, which comments as follows :— 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s statement that he has not changed, and will 


















not change, the decision announced by him on the night after 
his first election to the Presidency is what those who respected 
him most and knew him best expected him to make. No different 
statement was possible.” 

In short, Mr. Low wishes, apparently, to keep us in touch 
with “ public opinion” in America,—but with only that section 
of public opinion which is most hostile to Mr. Roosevelt, 
This, I confess, is to me a new departure in responsible and 
impartial journalism, and one which, even in the experienced 
hands of Mr. Low, might easily lead to grave misrepre- 
sentation. 

But to come to the main point, what is the plain substance 
of the charges against Mr. Roosevelt’s personal honour which, 
according to Mr. Low, are believed by “ public opinion” in 
America? It is that Mr. Roosevelt, having “ regretted 
extremely’ the solemn pledge that he gave on the night of 
his election, has been scheming ever since to evade that 
pledge, and has “endeavoured to manipulate public sentiment 
so as to force his nomination.” This pleasant insinuation 
held the field until December 11th, when it was finally (and 
most inconsiderately) nailed to the counter by the President's 
simple action,—in merely reminding the public of the irre- 
vocable nature of his original pledge. Consequently the 
builders of mare’s-nests were obliged to invent some new 
theory of Presidential turpitude, and according to Mr. Low 
(whose language on this point leads one to suppose that he 
endorses their view), they have now discovered that Mr. 
Roosevelt only decided not to break his pledge when he found 
that his ambitions were unattainable, and that, being forced 
into submission, he reluctantly threw up the sponge and 
retired with the cry of “Sour grapes.” 

Now, Sir, this is an unsavoury charge to bring against any 
man, particularly without producing a shred of confirmatory 
evidence, and it is unfortunate that, according to Mr. 
Low, there should be in America a “public opinion” so 
debased that it is incapable of understanding that when a 
gentleman gives a solemn pledge, whether of a public or a 
private nature, his intention is to keep that pledge, whatever 
it may cost him. To those who have had the privilege of 
knowing Mr. Roosevelt intimately, in many capacities and 
many situations, these foolish innuendoes on the part of his 
enemies seem merely ludicrous, and they would not be worth 
powder and shot but for the fact that, through the far- 
reaching medium of the Morning Post, they are read by 
thousands of Englishmen to whom Mr. Roosevelt is pers 
sonally a stranger. In short, the gossip which Mr. Low 
retails with so much gusto is of no possible consequence in 
itself—least of all to Mr. Roosevelt—but it acquires a 
fictitious and harmful importance when it is circulated 
—without repudiation—by a great and influential journal. 

As regards the remainder of Mr. Low’s article, I think we 
can agree to treat with the humour it deserves his portentous 
verdict that “Mr. Roosevelt must be pronounced a failure.” 
At any rate, it is clear that Mr. Roosevelt has failed to win 
the approbation of Mr. Low, and the rest we can safely leave 
for history to decide. I will only say, in conclusion, that to 
those who have followed Mr. Low’s excellent work in the past 
on behalf of Anglo-American relations, it is a matter for 
sincere regret that he should have failed so signally to dissociate 
himself from these puerile and malicious attacks upon the 
distinguished and friendly head of a friendly State. It is 
quite unnecessary and very undesirable for those who wish to 
see England and America draw closer together to “slop 
over”; but it is equally undesirable that the British publie 
should be led to suppose that the President of the United 
States is a dishonest and untruthful politician—I am, Sir, 
&e., ARTHUR LEE. 

Rookesbury Park, Wickham, Hants. 

[Mr. Lee’s defence of the President will delight all fair- 
minded men.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THe Epiron or Tax “Specrator.”} 
Sir,—Will you grant me the favour of a little space to 
attempt a reply to your article of January 4th on Indians in 
the Transvaal? I wish first to deal with the more immediate 
issues involved. The final step which precipitated the present 
crisis was the action of Lord Elgin in giving his sanction to 
the Immigration Law Restriction Act. If that measure had 
really been only what its title professes, Lord Elgin’s action 
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would at any rate have been in harmony with established, if 
regrettable, precedents. The measure was, however, aimed 
quite as much at the Indians now legally resident in the 
Transvaal as at those who might in the future attempt to 
enter. It gives power to the Government forcibly to deport 
from the Colony any Indian who has failed to comply with 
the new system of registration, or any person who is “ deemed 
by a Minister to be dangerous to the peace, order, and good 
government of the Colony.” In the latter case no trial of any 
kind is required. The Minister gives the order, and if it is 
sanctioned by the Governor in Council, acting as the law 
requires upon the advice of his Ministers, the deportation will 
be carried out, and the costs of the deportation will be 
charged upon the property of the victim. Does the Spectator, 
which has so long stood in the forefront of English journalism 
as the champion of Constitutional liberty, really believe that 
“Lord Elgin acted wisely” in approving such a measure as 
this ? 

As to the system of registration itself against which the 
Indians are protesting, you appear to endorse the proposition 
that it was necessary to re-register Indians residing in the 
Transvaal in order to distinguish them from possible immi- 
grants whom it was desired to exclude. This proposition will 
not stand the test of fact. A very large number of the 
Indians in the Transvaal were perfectly well known. Some of 
them were even in the employment of the Government itself. 
There was clearly no necessity to ask all these men to re- 
establish their identity. As a matter of fact, however, all the 
Indians who were legally resident in the Transvaal were quite 
willing to prove their identity, and repeatedly offered to do so. 
Their offer was rejected by the Transvaal Government, because 
that Government, acting under pressure from the white traders, 
wants to get rid of the Indians altogether, although most of 
them have as good a legal title to be in the Transvaal as the 
Members of the Legislature itself. 

To pass to the larger issues, I must confess to surprise at 
your reference to the “ inconveniently frugal” habits of life of 
theIndian. In another portion of your issue there appears a 
splendidly lucid exposition of the value of thrift to a nation. 
Is thrift only a virtue when practised by white men? If, 
however, you were to examine the protests made by white 
traders against Indians, you would find that it is the success 
of the Indian that is complained of quite as much as his thrift, 
and that the climax of his wickedness is reached when he 
drives in a carriage and pair. 

You also lay stress on the unwillingness of the Colonies to 
allow their territory to be “filled with a new population of 
two colours.” But surely this consideration has no relevance 
to the South African problem. The predominant colour 
throughout South Africa is already black, and the blacks are 
rapidly gaining upon the whites, not only by increase of 
numbers, but by advance in education. South Africa cannot 
be a white man’s land, and the only question is whether 
Indians should not be allowed to live there as well as 
Hottentots, Kaflirs, Zulus, Malays, Cape Boys, Poles, Greeks, 
Armenians, and Assyrians. That is the whole issue at the 
present moment, and I see no reason why it should not be 
dealt with on its own merits alone. Let us apply the 
principles of liberty to the question immediately before us, 
and wait to see whether those same principles cannot equally 
well be applied to other difficulties that may arise in the 
future. 

As, however, you have touched on the larger problems that 
lie ahead, I will venture to put forward a doctrine which may 
not meet with immediate acceptance, but which I believe to 
be the only possible basis for a permanent British Empire. 
That doctrine is that the strength of our Empire ultimately 
depends, not upon the supremacy of the English race, but 
upon the maintenance of English principles. However proud 
we may be of our English blood, we cannot study the history 
of our country without learning that the population of England 
has been recruited from many countries, and that this readi- 
ness to receive and absorb other races has been one of the 
main causes of our national expansion. Aliens have come 
here; they have imbibed our traditions and learnt our 
language, and have become English in soul without a 
drop of English blood in their veins; and then they 
or their sons have gone forth to build up the Empire. 
Those who have lived among natives of India as friends 
than as have seen the same creation of 
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English-minded men there in progress. Our ideals take 
root even where our race cannot flourish. I contend that 
this is the true conception of Empire for Englishmen to set 
before them. We cannot hope to people the earth with men 
of our own stock. In the competition of the cradle we are 
beaten by the Teuton and hopelessly out-distanced by the 
Slav; in the competition of ideals we may hold our own for 
ever. My faith is that if we adhere to the principles of 
liberty, which have brought us safely so far, the Empire need 
never fail. It may conceivably happen in some fuar-distant 
future that Rajpoots will rule at Westminster instead of 
Scotchmen; but they will speak our language, they will be 
inspired with our ideals, and they will carry on our Empire. 
This may seem a fantastic dream, but it is better to dwell 
even on such dreams as these than to contemplate the 
destruction of the Empire by racial conflicts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gray's Inn. Haroip Cox. 
[We admit the force, as we admire the eloquence, of a great 
deal of Mr. Cox’s plea, but we feel bound to adhere to the 
conclusion come to in our article of last week. And for this 
reason. The paramount law of our Empire is that those 
component parts which have been endowed with self-govern- 
ment must enjoy a real self-government. But there can be 
no real self-government, just as there can be no real exercise 
of free will, if an external and paramount power insists that 
the self-government and the free will shall only be exercised in 
a particular way. Though we consider Protection to be 
injurious to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and certain 
to waste their wealth and corrupt their politics, we hold that it 
would be a criminal error to prevent them taxing our products. 
Tn the same way, we greatly dislike laws like that just passed 
in the Transvaal, yet hold that it would be utterly impossible 
to forbid its passage. Only in the case of some essentially 
immoral law—such, for example, as one establishing slavery— 
would we exercise the veto. It may no doubt be argued that 
the Transvaal, and, indeed, the rest of South Africa, owing to 
the presence of so vast a native population, is unfit for self- 
government, and should have remained under the Crown 
Colony system. Very possibly. Since, however, we have 
granted self-government, it is impossible to oblige the 
Colonists to legislate as we like, and not as they like. We 
cannot do and not do at one and the same time.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


THE ENGLISH PRESS ON CATTLE-DRIVING. 
[To THe EpiTroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 

Srr,—Your comments on my letter of last week go far to 
prove my contention,—that cattle-driving is alleged to be 
cruel by people ignorant of the facts, and wilfully ignorant. 
You ask: “Does Mr. Gwynn .. . expect us to believe 
(1) that the cattle like being driven, and (2) that the men 
who drive them are careful that there shall be no 
suffering to the unfortunate creatures, who are thrashed along 
highways and through villages, and are left out all night when 
they have been driven far enough ?” 

As to (1), I made no such suggestion. I said there is no 
inhumanity in driving cattle, whether into a field or out of it; 
and that is plain sense. As to (2), it was proved in evidence 
at Loughrea that where lambs were in a drive the lambs were 
carried in a cart and lame sheep were put into a neighbour's 
barn. Do you question this? and if so, on what ground? 
Again, who proves that cattle are “thrashed along”? At the 
Duleek Petty Sessions last week it was testified that half-a- 
dozen cattle-drives had recently taken place. The acting 
sergeant volunteered the statement: “There was no injury 
done, and no compensation was looked for.” 

But the astounding part of your comment is contained in 
the words I have italicised. You accuse agitators of cruelty 
for leaving out of doors cattle who very probably were never 
under a roof since they were able to eat grass. A ranch is 
essentially a place where cattle are left out to look after 
themselves with one herd to many hundred acres. I admit 
that your charge of inhumanity here is made in ignorance of 
the conditions; but that is precisely my complaint. In your 
ignorance you believe what you wish to believe. You believe, 
for instance, a constable’s report, who, “speaking of the 
condition of the sheep and cattle driven off a farm, states: 
‘Some of the sheep were lamed.’” Again I ask, do you 
seriously maintain that the presence of lame sheep in a drove 
is a proof that the animals have been cruelly driven? Every 
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one knows it would be as reasonable to infer that a man was 
cruelly subjected to exposure because he had a cold in his 
head. The greatest care will hardly save sheep from lame- 
ness. Your evidence reduces itself to this, that one of the 
cattle “ was lame and appeared to be roughly handled.” That 
is really the only jot of evidence by which you prove that 
cattle-driving is inherently cruel. 

As to cattle-maiming, you adduce six undoubted cases 
within six months. It is six too many. My reply is, first, 
that they bave nothing to do with cattle-driving; second, that 
this horrible offence is less common than in previous agita- 
tions. Cases of burning cattle are in a different category. 
Malicious action may be falsely assigned. The Westmeath 
case (of undoubted malice), when thirteen bullocks were burnt, 
has been universally denounced by Nationalist organisations 
in the country in public resolutions which you ignore. 
You speak of the “silence of the Nationalist leaders.” In 
November at Birr I heard Mr. Redmond describe cattle- 
maiming as repugnant to every decent Irishman. 
do not know this. You know only what you wish to know. 
“As far as we know, no evidence has been produced,” you 
say, “to support the allegation” that cattle-maiming has been 
done by the police. It is extraordinary that a publicist of 
any standing should be ignorant of facts as astonishing as 
were ever admitted by any Government. You can tell me 
with detail how many cows have been hurt, but you have for- 
gotten that in 1904 a sergeant of police (Sheridan), whose 
career had been marked by a series of distinguished services 
in detection of cattle-maiming, was ultimately admitted to 
have maimed cattle and committed arson himself, and put 
the blame on innocent men, to earn more promotion. It was 
admitted that Sheridan had three accomplices in the force. 
How many more he may have had, what is the full count of 
his crimes, we have no idea, because the man was allowed to 
escape to America (after openly defying arrest for two months 
after his dismissal), and no public prosecution or public 
inquiry was ever made. You cansee “ Hansard” for July 23rd, 
1904. There is no evidence to connect cattle-driving, which 
is the outcome of popular agitation, with cattle-maiming, 
which, in the rare cases when it occurs to-day, is the outcome 
of private malice. And until the reverse of this can be proved 
it is not honest to represent the popular agitation of to-day 
as stained by what you call “diabolical cruelty.” In days 
when so much zeal is given to the circulation of these charges, 
I need not apologise for occupying some space in rebutting 
them; but at the same time I thank you sincerely for the open 
platform you give me, and I do not wish to abuse it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., STEPHEN GWYNN. 

[We cannot reargue the question with Mr. Gwynn, but 
must leave our readers to judge as to the validity of his 
defence of cattle-driving, and as to the relevance of his remarks 
on cattle-maiming.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To rue Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.” | 
Srr,—In your last issue Mr. Stephen Gwynn took you and 
others to task for supposing that cattle-driving is in the 
smallest degree a cruel form of political agitation. You have 
given him the true answer—facts—in your “News of the 
Week.” 

It is curious to note how susceptible are these agitators to 
any charge of personal responsibility for the effect of their 
whirling words; so anxious are they to clear their personal 
characters that they have not even time to verify their asser- 
tions. Mr. Gwynn, for instance, assures you that cattle-drivers 
do not go masked. Let me quote recent evidence to the con- 
trary. I read the other day a letter from a personal friend 
who was within three miles of Mr. Dove's estate when (on 
December Ist) “thirteen huge bullocks were burned alive, two 
hundred tons of good hay were burnt, a hundred barrels of 


old oats, a hundred tons of straw, rye, farm carts, a splendid | 


new cattle-shed which held fifty beasts, and a new hay barn.” 
That letter begins as follows :—“ In this neighbourhood, almost 
every night, men with blackened faces go round and drive the 
cattle off, scatter them, smash the gates and fences, overpower 
the herds, and no one is caught.” 

T have also a letter from a gentleman who was on the spot 
when a drive took place at Killocorigan, in County Meath. 
He states that it was a very dark night (December 3rd), and 
that the patrol found the gate of the field open :— 


But you | 


“Constable Hughes went through, and, before he had time to 

see any one, was knocked down by a blow on the head from a long 
pole. Constable O’Loughlin, who was following, was also knocked 
down. Hughes got on his feet, with the blood pouring over his 
face, and rushed towards the people driving the cattle and 
attempted to arrest one of them: he found this man disguised so 
that he could not identify him. .... . Owing to the darkness of 
the night and the disguises of the people, the police were unable to 
identify any one. Both policemen are now confined to bed as the 
result of the injuries received.” 
So much for the absence of “masks” at cattle-drives. But 
Mr. Gwynn and his friends, who have started or approved this 
agrarian agitation, can never have been foolish encugh to 
think that they could confine it to driving cattle. It has 
spread far beyond this point: to the robbing of mail-bags, 
to firing into houses, to boycotting and intimidation at the 
instance of the United Irish League, as Mr. Gwynn must 
know. And disguises (probably black-lead or charcoal, not 
“masks”) play a prominent part in these exhibitions of disorder. 
For instance, on February 19th, at Ballinagleragh, a rural post- 
man who was serving registered letters containing processes, 
&c., on tenants, was set upon by a large body of men whose faces 
were blackened and otherwise disguised. On March 18th, at 
Inchigeelagh, a postman was waylaid by a band of disguised 
men, and his Majesty’s mails were robbed. No arrests were 
made. On April 24th Mr. Forde’s house at Brosna was 
attacked by a party of men, armed and disguised, who fired 
several shots into the dwelling. On May 9th, at Loughrea, 
the houses of three citizens were raided and searched for 
arms by men with masked faces. On July 23rd, at Mullaghboy, 
a postman was attacked by three men disguised as women and 
robbed of letters supposed to contain writs. On Septem- 
ber 3rd two men, disguised and armed with revolvers, held up 
a youth named O'Keefe, fired into his cart, smashed it, and 
threatened the boy’s life. On September 4th, near Macroom, 
another postman was attacked by a body of men armed and 
disguised, and forcibly deprived of his mailbags. On Octo- 
ber 22nd two young men, masked and armed, forced their 
way into Mr. Pickley’s house in County Limerick and com- 
pelled him to give them his gun. 

From these few instances it will be seen, therefore, that Mr. 
Gwynn is unnecessarily meticulous in complaining of Punch 
for the reference to “masks” coupled with cattle-driving. 
Disguises are quite common at these diversions, and also at 
most other demonstrations of agrarian disorder. Even the 
great Mr. Ginnell did not despise escaping in a pair of false 
whiskers (was it not?) after promising the police to surrender 
on the conclusion of his last speech. Let Mr. Gwynn 
verify his references, in the spirit as well as in the letter, 
before challenging you, Sir, again. Luckily Mr. Birrell 
has verified nearly all of mine from his place in the House 
of Commons. 

“ Let the fight be clean,” says Mr. Gwynn. On this point 
we can all agree,—no driving cattle to an exhausted stand- 
still; no mutilation of dumb animals; no beating of his 
Majesty’s Civil servants whilst doing their duty; no boycotting 
of whole families until life becomes unbearable; no firing 
into the houses of peaceable citizens or at unsuspecting 
persons from behind hedges. The issue is a purely political 
one; fight it out in the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ian MALcoum. 





[To tar Eprror oF tae “ Specrator.”’] 


| Srr,—In your last issue you published a letter relative to 
cattle-driving by Mr. Gwynn, in which he condemns certain 
| statements in your paper on the ground that they are 
“poisoned bullets.” It seems to me that Mr. Gwynn ought 
| to be somewhat more careful in making such charges against 
| the well-grounded statements which you have made, and that 
| he would be well advised to consider his own words before he 
| uses what is literally a “poisoned bullet” against the 
unfortunate men, chiefly tenant-farmers, whose property is 
now being destroyed by the outrage and intimidation which 
prevail in Ireland. He calls those men who hold grazing 
farms “speculators in dry stock.” The word “speculator” 
has evidently been carefully selected by him in order to raise 
public feeling against the men whom he refers to; but the 
opprobrious term might with equal justice be applied to 
all tillage farmers, who might equally fairly be termed 
“speculators” in potatoes, in oats, or any other agri- 
cultural produce. Mr. Gwynn well knows that the public 
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dislike speculators, and it is evidently for this reason that he 
has chosen the word. But those to whom he applies this 
appellation are really men who do a great deal for the 
cattle trade, which is the staple trade of Ireland. It is 
impossible for a small farmer to finish off the stock which 
he produces. A considerable portion of the small farmer's 
holding is generally devoted to tillage, and consequently he 
bas not grazing-land sufficient to rear and finish off his stock; 
nor has he capital to enable him to retain the stock a sufficient 
length of time to prepare it for the market. He is assisted 
in these circumstances by the grazing farmer, who devotes 
his attention entirely to the finishing off of the stock which 
he buys from the small farmer. He invests a considerable 
sum of capital in the purchase of young stock, and has to 
lie out of his money until the stock is improved to such an 
extent that it can be marketed for export or for use in the 
chief towns of Ireland. If the grazing farmer is prevented 
from using the land which is in his hands for this purpose, 
immense injury will be done to the cattle trade, and the 
smaller farmers will ultimately suffer considerably. 

It may be urged by Mr. Gwynn that if the grazing 
farms were broken up the small farmer would have sufficient 
Jand to finish off the stock himself; but such an argument 
would only show ignorance of the real conditions, because 
if all the grazing farms in Ireland were broken up and 
divided up amongst the small farmers, the area thus 
dealt with would be totally insufficient to supply more than 
a very small percentage of them with increased land, and 
those tenants who did not get a portion of the plunder would 
be left without the assistance of the large grazier to whom to 
sell their young stock; and, furthermore, those small tenants 
who might be fortunate enough to secure a portion of their 
neighbour's grazing-land would be without the capital necessary 
to enable them to retain their stock a sufficient time to 
bring it to marketable maturity. In the face of these facts, 
I think Mr. Gwynn has himself committed the very act 
which he so condemns, and bas used a “ poisoned bullet” in 
applying to a meritorious class the opprobrious term of 
“speculator.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

: J. Craig Davipson, LL.D. 
7 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 





A CENTRE PARTY. 
[To rue Eprror or tur “Srecrator.” |] 

Sir,—I am one of that large body of voters, the men of 
moderate opinions, who hold in equal abhorrence the selfish- 
ness of the old Toryism and the selfishness of modern 
Radicalism. At the last Election there was no course open 
for such as me but to support the Liberal candidate, which I 
did as the only escape from Protection. Like yourself, I 
had the good hope that, in the peculiar circumstances of the 
Election, the successful Liberal Government would abstain 
from excess of Radical legislation, or at least would avoid 
such extreme of predatory Socialism as is exhibited in the 
Scottish Lands Valuation Bill. Events have not brought 
fulfilment of that hope, and there would now seem to be no 
choice for the next Election but to give support either toa 
policy of predatory Socialism—the pillaging of the rich for the 
supposed benefit of the poor—or toa policy of Protectionism— 
the pillaging of the poor for the supposed benefit of the rich. 
That Protection would not ultimately benefit the rich any 
more than Socialism would ultimately benefit the poor does 
not affect the issue. The contending parties are blind to such 
facts. They are apparently bent each upon pillaging the other, 
and the “ Hobson’s choice” of lending support either to the 
pillage of the rich by the poor or of the poor by the rich is all 
the choice there is just now. For my part, having weighed 
and considered the situation to the best of my ability, the 
conclusion that forces itself upon me is that, if choose I must 
between these two extremely distasteful alternatives, the 
former must be my choice; the pillage of the rich is bad 
certainly, but at least it is not so shabby a game as the pillage 
of the poor.: Before the day of final choice arrives, however, 
I fervently hope that something may be effected towards 
linking up the men of moderate views of all parties, Unionist, 
Liberal, and Conservative, into a strong independent party 
capable of offering effectual resistance to the policies of 
pillage now favoured by the two great official parties.— 
I am, Sir, &c., MODERATE. 





SOCIALISM AND TARIFF REFORM. 


[To tux Eptror oy rue “ Srrcraror.”} 

Srr,—In his letter which appeared in the last Spectator 
“M.P.” expresses regret at the tone of your recent article on 
Socialism and Tariff Reform as being calculated to widen the 
breach between Free-traders and Tariff Reformers in the 
Unionist Party. May I, on the other hand, be permitted to 
thank you for that article, which formulated in clear language 
the feelings of many of those who are strongly opposed to 
the ill-judged attempt on the part of a section of Unionists to 
force upon the whole party a policy which, in the opinion of 
many, would cause grave injury to the interests of this country ? 
“M.P.” suggests the establishment of a truce upon the 
question; but apparently bis notion of a truce is that while 
the Tariff Reformers are to press their attack, Free-traders 
are to refrain from defending their position. This can hardly 
be regarded as reasonable, having regard to the fact that it 
was the so-called Tariff Reformers who started the conflict, 
and who have so far only succeeded in breaking up the Unionist 
Party. If they desire a truce, all that is necessary is for them 
to drop the question; but so long as we see that Conservative 
Associations, political speakers, and the public Press push 
Protectionist views with great ardour, it seems to me that no 
truce is possible, and I trust that the Spectator may continue 
on its present course without any regard for the feelings of 
Tariff Reformers. The fact that the article in question has 
called forth a letter such as that of “ M.P.” is a proof that the 
arrow has hit the mark, and that your arguments with regard 
to the connexion between Tariff Reform and Socialism, a con- 
nexion clear enough to the unbiassed observer, are unanswer- 
able. It is all the more necessary that this point of view 
should be pressed home, when, as at the present time, there are 
Unionist politicians who seem prepared to assist Socialism in 
order to get Socialistic support for their schemes of Protection, 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. M. Watson, 


DISRAELI’S BORROWINGS, 

(To THe Eprror or tue “ Spectator?’ | 
Srr,—In Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s letter on “ Disraeli’s Borrowings’ 
(Spectator, December 28th, 1907) he mentions Disraeli’s famous 
comparison of Gladstone’s Cabinet to a row of “exhausted 
volcanoes.” I heard the story somewhat differently. Disraeli 
called them a row of “extinct volcanoes,” and some one who 
was sitting near Thesiger, afterwards Attorney-General, asked 
him what Disraeli meant. “Oh,” he replied, “I suppose he 
means they are ‘ exhausted craturs.’” There is another case 
in which Disraeli borrowed. In one of his novels he talks of 
“claret with the odour of the violet.” In “ The Fortunes of 
Nigel” the swashbuckler drinks off a tankard of wiue, puts it 
down, and exclaims, as he wipes his lips: “Right Rhenish 
with the odour of the violet.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. BRINSLEY MARLAY, 





[To rue Eprror or tur “ Srecraton.”]} 
Srr,—I well remember Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s letter on this 
subject in the Spectator more than three years ago and how 
I enjoyed reading it. His further letter (Spectator, Decem- 
ber 28th, 1907) is a great addition to that enjoyment, and 
I have no doubt that if he continues his -researches he-will 
be able to add still further to the sum total of human enjoy- 
ment. May I point out, with reference to one of the instances 
quoted, that Charles Lamb described himself as an “extinct 
volcano” when he gave up smoking? But that was probably 
only a “crib” itself. Of course there is such a thing as 
unconscious plagiarism; but “ Dizzy’s” “cribs” were both 
sustained and systematic, and I believe he took a delight in 
them. They recall the story of a youthful minister preaching 
one of Spurgeon’s sermons in a country church when the 
great pulpiteer happened to be present unknown to any one. 
He waited for the daring preacher, and asked how long 
it had taken him to prepare the sermon. “Oh,” said the 
youth, “only a few hours.” “Ah!” said Mr. Spurgeon, “it 
took me several days”; whereupon came the unabashed reply : 
“Then you are the great Mr. Spurgeon, and I am proud to 
have preached a sermon of yours any day.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. J. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE. 
[To Tne Epiron oF Tue “Seecraron.”} 
Sir,—There are two points which I think have been smissed 
by your correspondents on the above interesting subject. 
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(1) There is a large class of professional men, such as 
schoolmasters, doctors, and country solicitors, who are obliged 
to live in a certain style and on a higher scale of expenditure 
than their income might warrant, simply because if they do 
not their income and professional reputation will suffer. A 
great deal in the way of entertaining and subscriptions, &c., 
is expected of them; if they fail in these expectations their 
clients or practice will diminish. It is amongst this class 
that the difficulty of living within their incomes is the most 
real. It is not always a desire to live as expensively as their 
neighbours that makes them live up to or over their incomes, 
but a laudable desire to get on in their profession. (2) In the 
statistics that several of your correspondents have given with 
regard to the arrangement per cent. of incomes, not nearly 
enough is allowed for the odds and ends of expenses that 
come under no special head. For instance, washing, chemist, 
dentist, subscriptions, tips, books, newspapers, stationery and 
postage, household upkeep, the many little friendly helps to 
others that cannot come under the heading of either charity 
or presents, and the smaller travelling expenses inevitable to 
a professional man, form a large item in middle-class expendi- 
ture. The more successful a man is in his profession, the 
larger are some of these items,—one would almost say (given 
the man is not a fool) the larger these items, the more success- 
ful is the man in his profession. I enclose my card.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. L. H. 


{To THE EpiTror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I have read with much interest the letters which have 
recently appeared in the Spectator on the above subject. The 
apportionment of the expenditure given in the letter which 
appeared a fortnight ago does not agree with my experience. 
The writer must have got his house at a remarkably low rate 
if‘ his rent, rates, taxes, and repairs can be covered by one- 
tenth of the total expenditure. I live in a quiet way in a 
provincial town in a fair-sized house with garden and con- 
servatory. I do not keep horses or a carriage and have only a 
small family, and have not any school-bills to pay. My average 
expenditure for the last five years has been as follows :— 
£  Per- & Per 
centage. centage. 
Charity ose wo 8... TF 
Amusement, books, 
papers,andcabhire 25... 3} 
Clothes and presents 70... 10 
Journeys o. eo 70...10 


Housekeeping, wages 

of indoor servants, 

coal, wine, &c. .., 182... 26 
House - rent, water- 

rate, taxes, and 

repairs eee 192... 24 
Garden, wages, &c..., 120... 17 
Doctor’s bills on Ses we 


-—I am, Sir, &c., X. 


[To tag Eprron or tae “ Srectaror."’| 
Srr,—I enclose a summary of expenses which I have obtained 
from several of my friends, and which I thought might be of 
interest to your readers. The figures speak for themselves, 
and I trust that they may come to the notice of your corre- 


spondent who enjoys £2,000 per annum.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Economist. 


_— 


£728 ... 100 
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£170 A YEAR. 
{To tae Eprror or tae “Seectator.”] 

Srz,—In common with all your readers who are interested in 
the art of living within their income, the experiences of 
“ Contentus sorte mei” have filled me with envy and admira- 
tion; but surely all the credit should be given to the wife, 
whose price must indeed be far above the price of rubies, for 
not only has she brought up a large family, and had the entire 
care of a house, without regular help, but she has evidently 
succeeded where so many have failed,—in making her husband 
the contented man he is.—I am, Sir, &c., M. G. 8S. 





STONE-DIGGING ON HINDHEAD., 
{To rue Eprror or rae “Spectator.” | 
Sre,—It is generally known that Hindhead was recently 
purchased by the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty, and is held by that body for 
the benefit of the nation. Last Session the Trust obtained 





an Act which gave it powers of management over the lands 
in its possession, and, amongst other things, provided that, 
as in the case of other commons dedicated to the public, 
highway authorities should only dig for stones on the 
commons owned by the Trust with the consent of the Trust 
or under an Order of Justices. Hindhead being very much 
disfigured by stone-digging, the Trust lost no time in inti. 
mating to the District Council that consent would not be 
given to the continuance of the present operations, though 
possibly the Council might be able to make proposals which 
the Trust would consider. Thereupon the Chairman of the 
Council, in violent language, denounces the Trust for con- 
fiscating the property of the ratepayers, suggests that the 
Act was improperly obtained, and talks of securing its repeal. 
At the same time, he rather naively remarks that Hindhead 
has for many years supplied stones for four parishes, that the 
use of the common for this purpose is worth £400 year to the 
Council, and that it is quite possible that it may be necessary 
to work it yet harder in the near future. Here, then, is a 
definite issue of great importance, not only to those particularly 
interested in Hindhead, but to the public at large. Are 
commons to be treated as the stone-pits of the district, or 
are they to be regarded primarily as places of recreation and 
of great natural charm, to be protected and rendered safe 
for the enjoyment of the public ? 

The history of the use of commons to supply road-metal is 
a curious exemplification of the mode in which a practice 
suitable to one set of social conditions becomes highly 
mischievous when through the lapse of time these con- 
ditions have widely changed. In 1772, when Parliament 
authorised surveyors of highways to dig stones on common 
land, the people of England were awaking to the fact 
that their roads were extraordinarily bad, and that some 
machinery for their improvement was desirable. At 
that date a large part of Hngland was unenclosed, each 
parish forming a kind of common farm, with its arable 
lands, its meadows, its common pastures, and its common 
wastes, The “waste or common ground” was regarded 
as the property of the parish, and was used in any way 
beneficial to the parishioners, and compatible with its 
maintenance as open land accessible to man and beast. It’ 
was customary to take from it wood, stone, turf, sand, 
or loam, for rough repairs of the parishioners’ holdings, or 
the dressing of their land. Natuvally, therefore, resort 
was had to the common for the formation of decent 
roads in the parish. Each parish had its own surveyor, 
and the surveyor was authorised to go to the parish 
common for materials for the parish roads. But through a 
succession of enactments the care of the roads has now 
been completely diverted from the parish, and confided 
to a larger district. In towns the burden has been 
thrown upon the Municipality or Urban Council; in the 
country upon the Council of the rural district, which usually 
comprises from half-a-dozen to a dozen parishes. These 
bodies claim to exercise all the powers of the old parish 
surveyors, and thus in a district reckoned by square miles any 
common may be taxed to repair the roads throughout the 
whole area. 

The Highway Acts, however, did not contemplate the 
practices of the present day. Very careful directions were 
given as to the modus operandi. When a pit or hole is opened 
and no materials are found, it must within three days be filled 
up, levelled, and covered with the turf or clod dug out. If 
material is found, it must be fenced off, and the fence main- 
tained while the pit is open; and within fourteen days after 
sufficient materials are taken th> pit or hole must, upon the 
requirement of those interested in the common, be filled up 
or sloped down and fenced off. Moreover, a new surveyor 
must, upon appointment, review the position, make up his 
mind what pits are likely to be further useful, fence them off 
to prevent accidents, and fill up or slope down all other 
excavations. 

How have these injunctions been observed? Any resident 
near Hindhead will be surprised to hear that such enactments 
exist. A trial-hole filled up and turfed over! Trial-holes in 
abundance will be found, but a long search would be necessary 
to discover one filled up. The common practice is to leave a 
large cup some three or four feet deep, wholly unprotected, a 
snare for man and beast. Where heather or gorse grows, the 
hole in the course of years is masked by overhanging bushes, 
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but the danger is increased rather than lessened by this process. 
And when stone is found, the procedure is equally reckless. 
A sloping bank is cut to a perpendicular face of perhaps 
twelve, perhaps twenty, feet, without any thought of fencing. 
The top growth and soil are thrown down and buried in the 
loose sand, and the harder bits of churt or sandstone are 
picked out. The digging is not carried to any depth; the 
work is extended laterally, not vertically, and the stripping 
of the surface and the formation of miniature precipices is 
carried along the hillside. There is no attempt to deal 
exhaustively with one pit before another is opened ; the surface 
of the common is picked over, and a bank of heather converted 
into a waste of sand, as unsightly as it is dangerous. 

This abuse has happily brought about an appropriate remedy. 
Two general Acts, the Commons Acts of 1876 and 1899, lay 
down the principle that wherever a common is dedicated to 
the public enjoyment, digging by the highway authorities shall 
continue only with the sanction of the managing body or of 
an Order of Justices. It is this provision which has been 
applied by the National Trust Act to commons in the care of 
the Trust. Why a provision which has protected all London 
commons and many others for years should be resented when 
applied to so grand an open space as Hindhead it is difficult 
to under stand. 

One other consideration. The ratepayers’ pockets are not 
in the long run saved to any appreciable extent by the 
taking of stones from such a common as Hindhead. The 
material obtained is not good road-metal. It is soft and 
friable, and roads made of it soon wear into ruts and 
channels. Granite or other hard metal, though it may cost 
more at first, through its lasting qualities effects a great saving 
of labour, besides producing far better roads. Sound adminis- 
tration, as well as regard for the beauty of the countryside, 
dictates that our open spaces should be spared, and it would 
not be unreasonable that the protection now afforded to 
regulated commons should be extended to all the commons 
of the country.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

Ropert Hunver. 

[All lovers of the beautiful commons of the South of 
England, and especially of those Surrey commons which have 
fallen a prey to the District Councils, will feel a debt of 
gratitude to Sir Robert Hunter for his clear exposition of 
the law. We trust that an attempt will at once be made to 
force the District Councils when they do take stones to take 
them in a legal and not an illegal way. What, however, is 
wanted is an immediate alteration in the law which will 
abrogate the right of ravage now claimed so stridently and 
exercised so brutally by the road authorities. It must be 
pointed out, in justice to the lords of the manors, that they 
are in no way to blame for the destruction committed. They 
are powerless to protect the commons, and we do not doubt 
that the great majority of them detest the havoc wrought by the 
Councils. For example, Lord Onslow, a lord of many manors 
in Surrey, is well known to have done his best to induce the 
District Councils to spare the downs and wastes over which he 
exercises manorial rights.—Ep. Spectator. } 





SCHOOLMASTERS AND THE SMALL BOY, 
(To tue Epiror or Tue “Srecraror.” } 
Srr,—Will you very kindly allow one who has had over 
thirty years’ experience of preparatory-school work to make 
a few comments on your interesting article on ‘ School- 
masters and the Small Boy” in the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 28th, 1907? It is assumed by the writer that the whole 
body of preparatory-school masters are unanimous in asking 
for a reduction of the standard of Greek in the public-school 
scholarship examinations. A poll of our Association was 
taken in November last on a resolution recommending the 
postponement of Greek to the age of thirteen or fourteen, and 
that Greek should not be a subject in entrance or scholarship 
examinations at the public schools. One hundred and eighty 
members voted for the resolution, ninety-six against. This 
resolution goes further than the proposals of Dr. Burge and 
Mr. Lyttelton, but the voting upon it shows that the 
preparatory-school masters are by no means unanimous 
on the question of Greek. As to the tricks of unseen 
translation, I do not myself know what they are. The 
only trick possible is to read plenty of Greek, and to be 
taught intelligently, and clever boys can reach the standard 








now required without pressure or sacrificing other subjects. 
The division of boys into three classes by the writer of the 
article is a very interesting and just one. The only point I 
would like to contest is the statement that the number of 
failures, either partial or absolute, among the scholarship-boy 
class is very great. This is, I believe, rather a common 
opinion; but I have no doubt whatever that statistics would 
show it to be absolutely erroneous. I have the statistics 
myself of two schools from which in the last thirty years a 
large number of scholarship boys have gone, and the failures 
do not number five per cent. Preparatery-school masters are 
perhaps unanimous in the opinion that too many subjects are 
required, but not that Greek should be dropped or the standard 
appreciably lowered. Much more time is wasted by the less 
clever boy over Latin verses than over Greek, and many of 
us would be very glad to be able to give up the study of 
Latin verses in the case of boys who after a year’s trial show 
they have no aptitude for them. Jinks minor likes Greek, 
and tells you when he comes back from India that he never 
regrets the time he spent in learning it; while Muggins 
tertius, who has stayed in England and botanises in his spare 
time, was insisting to me the other day that whatever his small 
son learnt, he should at all events learn Greek.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
E. H. P. 





A CURIOUS SCENE. 

[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Srecraror,”’] 
S1r,—Looking on to the lawn from my drawing-room on this 
bitterly cold and foggy first Sunday morning of the New 
Year, I saw a very curious scene. A pipe from the bathroom 
had burst, and a stream of warm water had just escaped and 
run on to the pathway, forming a temporary small pool in a 
hollow about eight inches in diameter. In the midst of that 
pool was a thrush literally “revelling in Summer's heat,” 
surrounded as he was by Arctic frost, paddling and sipping 
and fluttering his wings in perfect enjoyment, as if he 
thought summer had come just there for his special benefit. 
Round this little temporary pond were a score of other birds, 
mostly sparrows, a robin, and some starlings. They were all 
anxiously waiting for a dip, but the pugnacious, selfish little 
monster of a thrush would not permit one of them to come 
near it. He pecked and snapped and flew at any one that 
dared to approach; and in that bath he kept entirely to him- 
self as long as the water lasted, which was probably ten 
minutes; the water gradually drained away, then he flew 
away. In all probability the frost would punish him for his 
selfishness by giving him an extra grip on his wet feet and 
feathers. Afterwards we put out a bowl of tepid water on the 
lawn. The birds came down and picked up the crumbs, but 
not one of them would go near the water. They did not want 
to drink, and there was no thrush among them to find out 
that the water was nice and warm.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. M, 





“THE SOCIAL FETICH.” 
{To tae Epiror or rae “ Srecrator,”’| 
Srr,—At the risk of becoming the object of your irony, may 
I point out, with reference to your critique of Lady Grove'’s 
book in your issue of December 21st, 1907, that the question of 
“a” hotel or “an” hotel is not an arbitrary one? Nor does it 
depend on the derivation of the word; on the contrary, it is 
simply a question of euphony. In the word “hotél” the 
syllable beginning with “h” is unaccented, and therefore 
requires “an” before it; whereas in “ hével” the first syllable 
is accented, and requires “a.” Similarly we say “a” history, 
but “an” histérical novel, &c. Exceptio probat regulam. 
We do not say “an” Hungarian or “an” humane man, 
although the following syllable is unaccented. Why so? 
Because the “n” in “an” would be awkwardly entangled 
with the “n” in the next word. It is all a question of a good 
ear, and so intimately connected with real refinement.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Francis W, CAULFEILD, 
Lord Nelson Hotel, Malta. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY IRVING. 
[To Tue Rprrorn or Tue “ Seecraron.”] 

Sirn,—We beg to inform you that the authoritative Life of 
Henry Irving is in preparation, and will be published by us 
next autumn. The biography is being written by Mr. Austin 
Brereton, an old and intimate personal friend of the great 
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actor, who was sppplied with much valuable and unique 
material for the work by Sir Henry Irving himself. Sir 
Henry's sons, Mr. H. B. Irving and Mr. Laurence Irving, who 
are the executors under their father's will, have given their 
cordial consent to Mr. Brereton’s undertaking, and have sup- 
plied him, for the purpose of this book, with all the records and 
other documents relating to their father which they possess. 
As this will be the authorised biography of Henry Irving, 
it is desirable that it should be as comprehensive as possible, 
and all owners of letters of public interest in regard to the 
subject, whether written by the deceased actor or others, are 
requested to be kind enough to send the same for perusal 
—and if considered desirable, publication—to Mr. Austin 
Brereton, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W., who will be 
responsible for their safety and immediate return.—We are, 
Sir, &e., LoneMANS, GREEN, AND Co. 
39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
LETTERS TO A WorRKING MAN. 


Il.—THE FORCE THAT MAKES THE WHEELS 
GO ROUND. 
Dear Mr. " 
I want to try and put to you yet another series of 
arguments in regard to Socialism,—arguments which show, in 
‘my opinion, that working men, quite as much as those who 
are more richly endowed with the world’s goods, should not 
be Socialists. Believe me, it is not because Socialists are 
innovators or agitators, or preach things contrary to the 
established order of society, or, indeed, are this, or that, or the 
other, that I am opposed to them and their doctrines, but 
simply and solely because I believe that Socialism is utterly 
impracticable, and that any attempt to bring it about must 
plunge the country into untold misery. 

Let me try to put my reasons in the simplest form 
possible,—the form which is sometimes patronisingly called 
suitable for children, but which in reality is the form in 
which every one reasons out a subject in his own mind, the 
form of question and answer. 

Should those who desire, above all things, an improvement 
in the conditions of the labourer become Socialists ? 

No. 

Why not ? 

Because Socialism, if carried out, would injure instead of 
benefiting the labourer. 

Why would Socialism injure the labourer ? 

For the following reason :—If the condition of the labourers 
«8 to’ be improved—that is, if they are to have more food, more 
room in their houses, more clothes, more firing, more of 
everything they desire—it is evident that there must be more 
wealth, for these things make up wealth. But in order that 
there shall be more wealth, more of the things men need and 
desire, more mast be produced. If ten men have only five 
loaves between them, and need one each, the only way they 
can get their wants satisfied is somehow or other to get five 
more loaves. It follows, therefore, that nothing which decreases 
the total wealth of the world—which diminishes the 
corn grown, the wool clipped, the houses built, the cotton 
spun, or the coal dug—can improve the condition of the 
00K. 

‘ If, then, Socialism would diminish the production of tie 
things needed by mankind, it must be injurious. 

But would it diminish the wealth of the world, and so make 
less to go round ? 

Yes. 


How ? 
In this way. The great stimulus to the production of wealth 


of all kinds is self-interest. Canadian farmers. who increase 
the wheat-supply of the world by working bard throughout 
the year do not do so out of a pure and disinterested 
love of their fellows, but because they want to get rich 
and be able to spend money in the manner most pleasing 
to themselves. In the same way, the man who throws up 
a life of ease and works from morning to night till he has 
made an invention which will enable the manufacturer 
to turn out double the amount of, say, woollen cloth without 
increased expenditure does so because he bas the incentive of 
‘self-interest before his eyes,—the incentive of knowing that 





success will be rewarded by the fulfilment of his desires, 
Throughout the world the motive-power of the machinery which 
produces wealth, the force that makes the wheels go round, ig 
self-interest,—not self-interest, remember, in a bad sense, 
but the natural and legitimate desire for reward and enjoy. 
ment which we all experience, and which I for one am not in 
the least ashamed of. Destroy this motive-force, give men no 
rewards to strive for, and each individual, unless compelled, will 
do no more than is necessary to keep himself from starvation, 
But this is exactly what the Socialist intends to do. He 
proposes to take away the incentive under the influence of 
which more and more wealth is added to the world’s store, 
The Socialist would confiscate private property, and dole out to 
each individual a subsistence portion. But in order that there 
shall be something to dole out, the inhabitants of the Socialistic 
State will be compelled to work. Compulsion, in a word, will 
become the ultimate motive-force of the machinery of pro- 
duction under Socialism, just as under our present system it 
is self-interest. Which is likely to be the more successful ? 
Which will have the larger product? Who is the better 
workman, the slave or the labourer at weekly wages? All 
experience shows that compulsion produces the lesser output. 
Convict labour, slave labour, pauper labour, and forced labour 
all the world over mean waste and inefficiency. 

Socialism, then, based as it must be on compulsion, would 
diminish the wealth of the world. But if the total wealth of 
the world is diminished there will be less to go round, and 
therefore the share of each person must be less. That is, 
Socialism would injure instead of benefiting the poor. You 
will never be able to give every man on a hot day a bigger 
drink of water if you begin by stopping up the pipe that feeds 
the cistern. 

Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. Sr. L. S. 








POETRY. 
<spicdshidiictainn 
THE CHANCE. 
Worps wander like motes 
Across your hideous sea 
Of yelling mouths and straining, hairy throats; 
O'er fists shaken so threateningly, 
That make a storm to dumb the voice of me, 
My frail unheeded message floats. 


I've walked about the town and by the sea, 

Through hoary years and years aglow with youth; 
You call my hopes the spawn of wizardry, 

And all my uttered dreams meet rage and ruth, 
And no one in the world believes in me. 


The need, the chance, the time 
Merge, that peculiar genius may climb 
Triumphantly abreast 
Of History's mightiest. 
But when the need, the chance, and the time come, 
Their prophet lies deep in the old earth numb. 


Oh, not the man is great, but the Time cries 
And he who struggles first unto her feet 
She crowns his forehead and anoints his eyes, 
Gives him the heart to meet 
Yon scoffers with bright smiles, and true and strong 
Makes she his voice; upon those lips she sets 
The token of her Chosen Ones and song 
Pours from his soul, poignant, with no regrets. 


But many know the prophet’s hungry day 
And all the prophet’s trials and regret, 
Whose sorrow often bids them turn and say : 
“She has not called; our Time has come not yet. 
So must our truths retire, 
Spurned, from the world of men, 
Till some new Moment strike the thought to fire 
And folk look down the years and love us then— 
Us who have worked the dark, 
To whom our ardour gave the look of fools, 
Haranguing in the byway and the park ;~ 
Us—unknown Wisdow's tools,” 
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Having not heard my moment calling me, 
All my desires troop back to old romance! 
So feeble grown am I 
That she ccu!d pass me by, 
My heart's dreamed one, my soul's soft-footed Chance, 
And ears would never hear, nor eyes not see— 
Dulled so with straining forth eternally, 
So feeble grown am I. 


But when She comes—(ab, will she ever come ?) 

And whispers in your hearts the things I say, 

You will cry each to each : “ One passed this way 
And spake just thus; but now his lips are numb, 
Sealed with the wicked earth; but had we known 
Ilow deeply true his lore, then not alone, 

Unfriended to the Vast 
Had the great spirit passed—” 

And so on—ah, Some-day ! 

Furnuey MAURICE. 








ART. 
—« 
OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

Tne most interesting feature of this year’s Loan Exhibition at 
the Royal Academy is its collection of works belonging to the 
English echool. A great number of eighteenth-century 
portraits, and a room almost entirely devoted to Hogarth,— 
these form the piece de résistance of the bill-of-fare. Nor are 
other styles and periods of English art unrepresented. There 
is an interesting full-length picture of a sixteenth-century 
nobleman; there is a fine portrait attributed to Samuel 
Cooper the miniaturist, an amusing head by Nathaniel 
Dance, and a superb sketch in oils by Cotman; and there 
is a delightful group of water-colour landscapes. Two 
examples of the marvellous art of Crome are among the most 
Leautiful pictures in the Exhibition. Both are evening land- 





scapes: in one—the View of Norwich—the sun has already | 


set, and the fields and trees and distant town, with its church- 
spire and its floating wreaths of smoke, are involved in the 
mysterious obscurity of dusk; in the other—the splendid 
Poringland Oak—the great tree stands up in the last glow of 
the summer day, while the bathers in the foreground are still 
distinctly lighted, and the landscape in the background is 
touched with the setting sun. “ Blue sky, with clouds” is the 
catalogue’s curt description of the skies of both pictures; and 
perhaps it is the best possible, for no words could adequately 
express effects of such evanescent and ethereal beauty, such 
magical charm. One feels the hush and the wonder of 
evening ; one waits expectant for some soft movement among 
the pink and trailing clouds, some sad inevitable fading of the 
lovely light ; and one is deliciously deceived. 

The Hogarth Room, attractive on many scores, is perhaps 
chiefly interesting in that it presents very fully a side of 
Hogarth’s genius upon which sufficient stress is not always 
laid. It is almost entirely as a satirist that Hogarth is known 
to the world,—as the painter of Marriage « la Mode, and the 
other great series of pictorial denunciations of the follies and 
wickednesses of his age. But the present collection shows 
clearly enough that be was no less a master in the exposition 
of the most delicate sentiments and the happiest situations. 
There is, indeed, nothing quite equal in exquisite tenderness 
and poetry to the Happy Marriage of last year’s Exhibition ; 
but there are a great number of works over whose beauty and 
charm it is a rare pleasure to linger. The brilliant and joyous 
Green Room at Drury Lane, the Music-Piece, with its quiet 
circle of musicians and tea-drinkers, the idyllic Anglers, and 
the two groups of children,—all these are examples of 
Hogarth in his gentlest and most human mood. There are, 
however, some examples of his satiricul vein. There is the 
ambitious Southwark Fair, and the amusing Woman Swearing 
a Child to a Respectable Citizen, in which the face of the 
“respectable citizen” is a masterly study of horrified 
hypocrisy. Even more striking is The Judges,—a small group 
of judicial personages in wigs and ermine, exbibiting, with a 
gruesome intensity which out-Daumiers Daumier, the spectacle 
of craft, brutality, and ineptitude upon the Bench. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly Hogarth's distinguishing 
qualities as a-painter than a comparison of these works with 


the portraits by Reynolds, Romney, and Hoppner on the 
other side of the gallery. The contrast is complete. The 
elaborate craft, the carefully prepared effects, which 
characterise the works of Reynolds and his school were 
totally alien to Hogarth’s art. He was a great improviser, 
who never let “‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,” and 
to whom, in his best moments, conception and execution 
came almost simultaneously. In the Southwark Fair, 
for instance, the group of actors tumbling helter- 
skelter from a falling stage—so astonishingly instinct 
with movement and vitality—was painted with an 
inspired and running brush; and the brilliant sketch, just 
dashed in, of The Staymaker contains all the essential 
qualities of a finished picture. To turn from these spon- 
taneous bursts of genius to Sir Joshua’s famous Lady Sarah 
Bunbury is to enter another universe. The splendid com- 
position, with its ever-rising lines and masses—the pilasters 
and the gigantic tripod, the towering statues of the Graces, 
and the sweeping central figure of Lady Sarah herself—has 
been built up step by step into a whole which imposes upon 
the spectator by virtue of the very elaboration of its majesty. 
There is a kind of art which succeeds precisely because it 
does not conceal itself, and that was the kind habitually 
practised by Sir Joshua. For an example of the contrary 
kind one need go no further than to Hogarth’s portrait of 
Sarah Malcolm, the murderess, which at the first glance seems 
insignificant in its colourless simplicity, only to seize upon 
one at last with irresistible force. Here are no trappings and 
decorations ; here is nothing more than an old woman's face 
with pale lips and bloodshot eyelids and scanty bair; but it 
is a face which, once seen, can never be forgotten. To use 
Sir Joshua's own phrase, Hogarth had “ that,” —the inexpressible 
something which is genius, and which through all the variety 
of his moods and manners gives its own peculiar flavour to 
| his work. And his variety—not only in subject, but in 
| style—is indeed amazing. He seems to have been endlessly 
making experiments. What a contrast there is between the 
| flat, thin texture of the portrait of Sarah Malcolm and the 
thick and glistening surface of the Graham Family, and 
between the scrupulously careful delineation of the faces 
in the Music-Piece and the bold impressionist treatment 
| of those in the Green Room at Drury Lane. His style 
is as original and adventurous as Sir Joshua's is calculated 
and reminiscent. In the latter's beautiful portrait of 
Miss Orby Hunter the whole Italian tradition lives again, 
wonderfully transmuted into something new, just as the great 
seventeenth-century masters of English prose are echoed and 
reincarnated in the sentences of Charles Lamb. Reynolds 
and his followers, with their prepared and superimposed 
surfaces, could reproduce the glowing colours and golden 
atmosphere of the great Venetians; and, indeed, in some of 
the works now exhibited—in Romney's Richard Burke, for 
example, and in Hoppner’s Sheridan—the luscious crimsons, 
combined with ultramarine or golden-brown, produce an effect 
which is almost too rich,—one is well-nigh satiated with 
colour. Yet even in these extremes it is colour harmonised, 
and, as it were, beatified ly the potency of art,—colour whose 
| splendid suavity one appreciates to the full after the crude 
tones of the seascapes by the late J. C. Hook, R.A., in the 
adjoining room. But for these glorious effects a price had to 
be paid, and it was a heavy one,—it was the impression of 
| reality. That glowing Lady Carnarvon, with her naked baby, 
| in what Elysian light, one wonders, is she sitting, in what 
concocted world of Sir Joshua’s imagination? About 
| Hogarth’s personages there can be no such doubts: we see 
| them in the common light of day,—the light of an eighteenth- 
| century street or drawing-room. He is preoccupied with life, 
with the real gestures, the real vivacities, the real atmosphere 
of living human beings. Beside The Staymaker, with its 
astounding studies of the girl hitching herself round to look 
in the glass, of the man struggling with the stays, of the 
woman throwing berself across the sefa, and of the disgusting 
child in the corner pouring milk into the tradesman's bat— 
beside such a vision as that Lady Sarah Banbury, sacrificing 
to the Graces with a rhetorical flourish, strikes one as beins 
very little more than a mythological clothes-prop. Who would 
not forego all the charms of that lady’s company —for assure-tly 
the superhuman creature had nothing in conmon with the 
delightful letter-writer who was jilted by George IIi.—in 
exchange for one hour in the greon-voom at Drury Lane? 
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There, in that comfortable chamber, one might listen a whole 
morning, or a whole eternity, to Barry rehearsing Romeo in 
his beautiful brown coat, while one turned one’s eyes from 
Lavinia Fenton in her sky-blue silk to Miss Pritchard in her 
wonderful pale-plum-coloured hoop, or smiled over Quin’s 
queer gestures or Fielding’s silhouetted nose. There, in 
those airy forms, those simple, exquisite colours, one might 
find, one feels, all the good things of civilisation,—tranquillity, 
and easy talk, and familiar friendship, and smiles, and the 
happiness of love. 

Besides the English pictures, there are some fine Dutch 
landscapes and genre pieces, and some miscellaneous portraits, 
the most striking of which is the full-length figure by Suster- 
mans of a man in the heyday of youth, dressed in a magnifi- 
cent suit of flamboyant red. In Room I. there are several 
beautiful examples of the early Flemish, French, and Italian 
schools. Among these, the exquisite fondo ascribed to 
Botticelli will attract the admiration of all, with its quiet 
harmony of dark greens and browns, and its depth of tender 
sentiment. Deserving also of special note is a St. John the 
Baptist by an unidentified Italian, and a triptych by a 
fifteenth-century Flemish artist, representing the adoration 
of the Magi. No less attractive are two portraits of women 
by Frangois Clouet and Lucas de Heere, which combine 
extreme delicacy of execution and restraint of tone with an 
extraordinary sumptuosity of effect. How many hours one 
might spend over these two pictures alone, with their grey 
backgrounds, their pitch-black dresses, their jewels and golden 
filigree-work, their subtle faces and mysterious eyes! 








BOOKS. 
cine 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.* 

WE have grown accustomed to see the “ Waverley Novels” in 
fine dresses, but these three volumes far excel any earlier 
editions we remember. At the price of a modern novel you 
get books printed and bound like an édition de luxe, 
abundantly and aptly illustrated, and graced each with an- 
introduction by the lady best qualified by birth and tradition 
for the task. Not that the novels stand much in need of 
prefaces, for they are self-explanatory. Commentators may 
add learned notes, but the stories can do without them, for, 
like all great stories, they appeal to the simplest of readers. 
Scott’s popularity has never been higher than to-day. A 
variety of reprints has made him accessible to all, and for 
one reader that he had fifty years ago he has now a hundred. 
In current criticism, on the other hand, there seems a slight 
tendency to underrate him,—not so much, perbaps, to 
emphasise his faults as to undervalue his positive greatness. 
No one pretends that he is faultless, for no great writer has 
ever been more fallible. His chief detractors are of two classes. 
We have first the “young gentlemen who cant about art,” 
who cannot forgive him the imperfections of his form. To a 
devotee of the needle-point of style, of tortuous exercises in 
minor psychology, of sensations refined to anaemia, Scott’s 
careless full-blooded genius is frightening. His art of war is 
as different from theirs as a battery of cannon from a rapier. 
Their dainty trifling is so feeble in contrast that in self- 
defence they must ignore and condemn. Then come those 
critics who not only regard art as a criticism of life, but 
demand that the criticism be enforced categorically on 
every page. They complain, taking their cue from Carlyle’s 
worst essay, that Scott lacks moral earnestness, that he 
sees only the externals of life, that the trumpet-blowing 
drowns for him the still sad music of humanity. This is at 
least a rational criticism which we will return to. Scott has 
suffered, too, through the indiscretions of his tried friends. 
Stevenson led the way with his phrase, “a great Romantic, an 
idle child,"—a phrase of which he later repented. There 
are admirers who refuse to take Scott seriously, people 
to whom he is only the writer of “rattling good stories.” 
This view will be found expressed in Sir A. Conan 
Doyle's recent volume of literary essays, where he puts 
Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward first among the novels. 
Admirable as these romances are, this classification seems to 





* The Talisman, Ivanhoe, and Kenilworth. With Intreductions by the Hon, 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford, Illustrated, London: T, C, and E, C, 
Jack. [6s. net each. | 


us to show a defective appreciation of Sir Walter's true genius, 
for we cannot find in them the qualities to entitle him to that 
high place in the world’s literature which is assuredly his, 

The first thing to say about Scott is that he is a great 
painter of life, and must be judged with the other great 
painters of life,—with Homer and Cervantes and Shakespeare, 
He is immensely interested in the human comedy, and sees it 
as played in all ages and by all classes and conditions of man. 
kind. He has this trait in common with Shakespeare,—that 
the width of his survey is very great, and that he has such 
abundant sympathy that there is no hint of bias. Take any 
one of the best novels and look at the extent and intricacy of 
the web of it, the variety of characters, the many changes of 
scene, the adequate presentation of countless points of view. 
Take Waverley, and note how the Quixotry of Jacobitism, 
the feudal doctrines of the Highland chief and his followers, 
the sound sense of the Whig landlords, the fanaticism of 
the Cameronian remnant, the worldliness of laird and 
country lawyer, the April comedy of love as well as love's 
tragedy,—how all are fairly and truly set forth in the drama. 
It is easy to work designs in snow and ink, where absolute 
virtue is set in relief against absolute vice. It is easy to 
select an episode and treat it adequately. But to work out a 
large design through many episodes without losing per- 
spective for a moment is possible only for the greatest. Fair- 
ness, again, may be secured by a dull man who is not partisan 
because his blood is too thin for partisanship. But Scott 
realises to the full, as Shakespeare realised, the justice and poetry 
of both sides inevery great struggle. Temperamentally, no doubt, 
he was Jacobite and Cavalier. But if he can draw Fergus 
Maclvor and Redgauntlet, he can also make General Campbell 
on the Solway beach raise Whig dogma to the heroic level ; 
and if he glories in Sergeant Bothwell, it is Bessie Maclure, 
sitting in her blue gown by the wayside to warn the hill-folk, 
or Balfour of Burley brooding in the cave, who rises to 
tragic greatness. 

In the second place, Scott’s business was with life in move- 
ment, with the drama of action. He was not concerned with 
spiritual wrestlings so much as the conduct which resulted 
from them. No more than Homer does he think it necessary 
to give a minute analysis of the psychology of his heroes before 
they enter the lists. Now, if the novel is a serious form of 
art, it must be dramatic. It must show life rising to some 
crucial pitch, and move us with something of the emotions of 
reality. Wide as its scope is, its aim is the same as that 
which Aristotle demanded from the Greek drama,—the 
purifying of the feelings by pity and terror, or, in the sphere 
of comedy, by that laughter which clears away fog and shows 
us life’s true proportions. In the novels Scott reaches again 
and again the dramatic point with the ease and certainty of 
genius. His men and women live for us because we see their 
souls stripped bare in some great crisis of destiny. Their 
movements are not only psychologically illuminating, but 
they make that direct emotional appeal which is of the essence 
of drama. Their list is endless,—Fergus MacIvor’s passing 
below the archway, Caleb Balderstone picking up the Master's 
feather and placing it in his bosom, the death of Sergeant 
Bothwell, Morton’s flight from Burley, the dvayvepwis in 
Guy Mannering, the last scene of Redgauntlet, the great scene 
between Elizabeth and Leicester in the grotto at Kenilworth, 
the meeting of Jeanie Deans and the Queen; or, on a humbler 
plane, the sudden martial ardour of Baillie Nicol Jarvie at 
the clachan of Aberfoyle, and Dugald Dalgetty's escape from 
Inveraray. The man who is insensible to the merit of such 
scenes is incapable of understanding the primary quality of 
great literature. 

Scott’s faults, which are legion and writ large, often 
curiously assist his best effects. His diffuseness in descrip- 
tion sets off the incident by providing a background. The 
wealth of detail, in itself dull, gives an amplitude to the 
picture, and makes the relieving dialogue and action the 
more effective when they come. We are prepared to find a 
defence on the same grounds for the stockishness of his 
nominal heroes and heroines. They are not the real pro- 
tagonists, but a kind of Greek chorus, who repeat the accepted 
platitudes and keep a drama, which might otherwise be 
fantastic, within hail of our common life. Like all the 
greater writers, Scott held fast to the commonplace. He 
thought with Aristotle that art should follow “the main 
march of the hitman affections.” After all, there is such a 
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thing as simple goodness in men and women, and neither 
virtue nor vice is necessarily associated with a complex 
psychology. He felt the dulness of his heroes, but an 
instinct, which we should hesitate to condemn, forced him to 
include them in a gallery of characters who certainly 
suffered little from dulness. About gentlewomen he bad a 
good deal of the old conventional feeling of chivalry: They 
were a toast to be drunk after the King and the Constitu- 
tion, and it was no business of his to search for signs 
of fallibility. On one side, therefore, he cut himself off 
from the exercise of that gift of insight into character 
which be abundantly possessed. But where he chose to 
use it, how penetrating was his vision! If his gentlewomen 
ave conventional, there is no hint of the fault in his peasants, 
gipsies, landladies,—in Jeanie Deans, or Meg Merrilies, or 
Meg Dods, or Mause Headrigg. Those who identify the real 
with the sordid will deny realism to one who thought too 
nobly of human nature to imagine that essential truth need 
be ugly. Sir Walter knew well enough that a Scotch village 
was not an Arcadia; and there is a passage in The Antiquary 
where Mrs. Heukbane recalls her youth which a common 
realist would have extended into chapters without increasing 
its effect. He had a keen eye for the eccentric, and, what is 
rare in a mind so solidly founded on reality, a wonderful 
talent for the supernatural. He can make unknown and 
terrible Destiny brood over a tale like The Bride of Lammer- 
moor till the effect is Aeschylean, and the talk of the crones 
in the churchyard is not to be paralleled out of Shakespeare. 
One secret of this power lies, of course, in the sober reality 
of the rest of the narrative. A man who leads us by homely 
ways is far more convincing when he lifts the veil of mystery 
than one who walks habitually in strange bypaths, A common 
objection to Scott’s character-drawing is lack of subtlety, and 
we can only attribute this criticism to the foolish modern habit 
of dissecting a character before the reader’s eyes instead of 
letting the character reveal itself in speech and action. Scott 
did not need to print the jottings of his laboratory. 
We know his men and women from their deeds far more 
truly than if, in the modern fashion, we had been given a 
dreary schedule of their qualities. A great artist gives results, 
not data. On one side we admit that his art had its grave 
limitations. As Mr. R. H. Hutton has pointed out, there is 
one type of character in especial which he has little power 
to understand. He is subtle enough in his insight into 
most characters, but not into that in which mental and 
moral subtlety is a chief quality. He appreciates a conflict 
of ideals, but they must be broad and obvious. For this 
reason his Montrose and his Claverhouse are failures as 
portraits of these personages. To be sure, much of the 
evidence by which we judge them to-day was not available 
to him, but he had enough to see their complexity, and he 
took the easy way of making them melodramatic. He has 
all Shakespeare’s talent for dealing with a Hotspur, a 
Henry V., or a Faulconbridge, but a Hamlet or a Richard II. 
is beyond him. The chief of his faults, his style, is undeniable, 
but needs careful definition. He writes hastily and carelessly, 
and his narrative is far from being a model of good English. 
But, leaving out his heroes, his dialogue is almost uniformly 
admirable, especially that written in dialect, and in the throes 


of a great emotion it can rise to a very noble simplicity. | 


What Scott could do if he tried may be seen in Wandering 
Willie's Tale, where he took pains to revise, and where there 
is not a phrase which the most exacting purist could alter. 
Scott’s position was assured long ago beyond the reach of 
criticism. But, like other great men, he will always be 
the target for minor critics to try their cleverness on; and 


being esgentially sane, catholic, and humane, he will be | 
anathema to those less generously endowed. We should be | 


inclined to regard him as a test case of a critic’s insight. No 
good judge of literature has failed to rank him among the 
highest ; and to appreciate the “ Waverley Novels” intelligently 
is proof positive of that intellectual good breeding which comes 
only from familiarity with the best in literature. 





THE TAKING OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA* 
THESE three volumes will give the general reader perhaps the 
first opportunity he has had of learning the full truth about 








* The © ign of Santiago de Cuba. By Henry H. Sargent. With Maps, 
8 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, bo, (21s, net.) ' -_ 


the Spanish-American War in Cuba. By the terms of the 
capitulation, when Santiago was handed over to the Americans, 
the Spanish commander was allowed to carry away all the 
records of military affairs in Eastern Cuba. This has made 
it very difficult to obtain accurate information as to the 
numbers of the Spanish forces which operated against the 
Americans. But Colonel Sargent has been informed by a 
statement from the Spanish Government as to the total of the 
Spanish army in the whole of Cuba, and its general dis- 
position. It is unfortunate, of course, that he has not been 
able to discover the precise composition of the Spanish corps 
in the only part of Cuba where the Americans were seriously 
engaged, or the text of most of the Spanish military orders ; but 
enough is set forth here to enable one to forma final judgment 
on the sharp and decisive campaign of 1898. No subsequent 
details can alter our opinion on the main fact that Spain had 
almost two hundred thousand men in Cuba, and that after 
putting less than two thousand men in the firing-line against 
the Americans, and sustaining only one serious day's fight- 
ing, the Spanish General at Santiago, with the sanction 
of his Government, surrendered Eastern Cuba and some 
twenty-two thousand troops. The Spaniards who were allowed 
to fight fought well enough, as they nearly always do in 
defensive positions—at the village of El Caney they behaved 
magnificently—but the greater the tribute we pay to the 
soldier-like qualities of these troops, the more sweeping must be 
the condemnation of the gross incompetence of the strategy 
which, out of the immense army in the island, brought only a 
handful to oppose the Americans. General Shafter's army, 
which procured the downfall of Santiago and Eastern Cuba, 
numbered only some eighteen thousand men. Colorel 
Sargent’s commentary is the most favourable to General 
Shafter that we have read. It gives him the credit of com- 
prehending exactly what was needed, and acting swiftly and 
resolutely. Yet one may admit almost as much as this and 
still believe that General Shafter made mistakes which the 
stupidity and slowness of the Spaniards alone prevented from 
being turned into disasters. We cannot put too much 
emphasis on the extraordinary fact we have already stated 
that an army of nearly two hundred thousand men, after long 
warning that an invading force was on its way from the 
United States, behaved with a lethargy which was positively 
generous. 

The world heard so little of the gradual but unremitting 
transference of soldiers from Spain to Cuba that even the 
| Americans, who had watched Cuba closely for three years 

before the Spanish-American War, had no notion that so large 
an army was in the island :— 

“At the time the American authorities did not know, even 

approximately, how many troops were in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
The number in Cuba was variously estimated by the commanding 
| general, Major-General Nelson A. Miles, and others; but none of 
, these estimates, it is believed, was equal to the actual number. 
On April 12 the Consul-General of Cuba, Fitzhugh Lee, testified 
before the Senate Committee of Foreign Affairs, that there were 
probably ninety-seven or ninety-eight thousand Spanish soldiers 
then in the island, of whom only about fifty-five thousand were 
capable of bearing arms. General Mues estimated the number at 
one hundred and fifty thousand, which, though much nearer the 
truth, was still about forty-six thousand less than the actual 
number.” 
It is worth while to remark that the difficulties of oversea 
transportation, for invasion or any other purpose, have been 
commonly represented as more difficult than they are if a 
country like Spain, without attracting any attention, could 
ship so great an army from Europe to the West. 

Colonel Sargent discusses the naval as well as the military 
strategy of the war, and thinks, in accordance, we believe, 
with the opinion of Captain Mahan, that Cervera, the Spanish 
' Admiral, should have been allowed to keep his fleet at the 
Canaries or some spot near home. In that case Cervera 
would have been ready to defend the Spanish coast towns in 
case of need, and if the Americans had sailed to search him 
out, they could have done so only with part of their Navy. 
So long as his fleet was in existence, it would have hampered 
all the American movements. He was not really strong 
enough to make it worth while to go to Cuba, and by so doing 
he allowed the American squadrons to join forces. As an 
example of the effect on the movements of armies of the 
existence of hostile ships, we might mention the delay in the 
sailing of Shafter’s expeditionary force from Tampa, in 
‘ Florida, because three Spanish ships were vaguely reported in 
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the Gulf of Mexico. These ships existed only in rumour, yet, 
intimidated by ghosts, Sbafter’s army, which was already 
embarked, was kept in harbour for some days, and to a 
certain extent disembarked. When Cervera received definite 
orders to sail for Cuba, he wrote to his Government :— 

“I will try to sail to-morrow. As the act has been con- 

summated I will not insist upon my opinion concerning it. May 
God grant that I be mistaken! . . . With a clear conscience I go 
to the sacrifice.” 
We cannot follow the movements of this brave and unhappy 
man, Enough to say that when he reached Martinique he 
was ordered back to Spain; but it was too late, as he was 
without coal and without any certain hope of getting any. 
After being “bottled up” in Santiago Harbour, he never 
ceased to protest against the wish of Captain-General Blanco, 
gradually forced upon him, and eventually translated into a 
peremptory command, that he should make a sortie from the 
harbour. When the sortie was made in full daylight, Cervera 
led the way in his flagship, and the sacrifice which he had 
foreseen from the beginning was duly performed. The 
Spanish Government and the Spanish military commanders 
were alike blind to the fighting weakness of their ships, and 
it is difficult to know what to say of the amazing despatch of 
Blanco, in which he writes as though the behaviour of the 
large Spanish army under him in Cuba depended upon the 
whereabouts of half-a-dozen inefficient Spanish ships :— 

“Have asked Commandant of Navy whether he has received 
news of our squadron. He tells me [that he] received from San 
Juan confidential cipher message saying that telegram has been 
sent to commander-in-chief of squadron at Fort de France that 
his instructions are amplified, and if he cannot operate there 
successfully may return to Peninsula. If this should happen, 
situation here would be wholly untenable, and I could not prevent 
bloody revolution in this capital and whole island, feeling being 
already overmuch excited by delay in arrival of our squadron. 
Therefore, beg your excellency to tell me whether it is true that 
order has been issued to squadron to return to Peninsula, and if 
so does government realise significance of such a decision, which 
might be the cause of a bloody page staining our history, and of 
final loss of this island and the honour of Spain. If our squadron 
is defeated, it would increase here determination to vanquish or 
die; but if it flees, panic and revolution are certain.” 

The American Admiral, Sampson, was anxious that Shafter 
should attack the mouth of Santiago Harbour as well as 

advancing on the city from another direction, but Shafter 
refused to divide hisarmy. No doubt he was right, though 
he might, as things turned out, have safely taken almost any 
liberties with the Spanish commanders. And yet when the 
grand assault was made on the San Juan hills outside the 
city Shafter did in effect divide his army, because a large part 
of it was detached to capture the village of El Caney on the 
American right. Shafter, of course, thought that his line 
could swing round and, so to speak, take El Caney in its stride, 
and all unite without delay for the chief attack. He might 
easily bave been justified, but surely he ought to have observed 
accurately how matters were going at El Caney before allow- 
ing bis main force to become so hotly engaged in front of 
Santiago. As it was, the scaling of the San Juan hills carried 
out by less than all the forces available, was thoroughly artless 
and splendidly brave. It was just a soldiers’ battle. When 
the hills were won the army was suspended, as it were, in mid- 
air without reserves and without any sure supply of food from 
bebind. If a few of the twenty-two thousand Spaniards in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Santiago had threatened the 
year of the Americans, the army would certainly have been 
compelled to fall back, and the access of confidence which 
this would bave brought to the Spaniards would bave enabled 
them to hold their strong positions long enough for the 
Americans to be exhausted and demoralised by yellow and 
malarial fevers. Of course, a country with a population of 
nearly eighty million people would have eventually conquered 
Cuba, and, if necessary, Spain herself; but the army of 
Shafter would never have reached Santiago, and but a small 
part of it would have returned to the United States. 

In our opinion, Colonel Sargent is hardly fair to the Cuban 
insurgents. It is no criticism to judge them by the standards 
of Regular Armies. They bad a supreme knowledge of their 
country, and if what may be called their bushcraft had been 
used more wisely for pilotage, we question whether Shafter 
would have sent bis army through the two jungle lanes to 
San Juan simply because those lanes happened to be the 
obvious tracks. They were equally obvious to the Spaniards, 
who directed their fire on them where they debouched on 





the open country. Colonel Sargent says little of the signifi-. 
eance of the brief but effectual training of such a remarkable 
body as the “ Rough Riders.” His account, in fact, is very 
painstaking, but without great penetration, and it is marred 
by some inflated writing—continual talk of a “ bail of bullets,” 
for example, which, after all, is only a metaphor—such as is 
best left to non-military writers. 





THE ODES OF HORACE.* 
Tat Horace can be called a great poet may be justly doubted, 
Short, fat men who suggest, as he did, the image of “a pint- 
pot” (sextariolus) and love laziness rarely attain to the 
sublime. To place him, indeed, side by side with Virgil, 
Dante, Milton, or, let us say, Tennyson, is at once to suggest 
incongruity, and no artist would venture to portray such a 
group. On the other hand, to deny him, as Goethe does, “all 
true poetic quality, especially in the Odes,” is to maintain a 
paradox, and flout “the secure judgment of the whole world.” 
Doubtless between the magnate who was known in Weimar as 
“ Herr Gebeimrath von Goethe” and the genial little person 
(homunculus lepidissimus) who said “ No” when Augustus wished 
to attach him to the Imperial Court, there is a vast difference, 
not only as men but as poets. Horace could not possibly bave 
written Faust, and would, perhaps, have found the second 
part not less amusing than the philosophy of Crispinus; but 
yet even men of taste may prefer Chloe or Lydia to a phantom 
Helen or the mystic “ Ewig-weibliche,” and when Cornelius 
de Witte repeated the lines beginning Justum et tenacem 
propositi virum while on the rack, he must, we think, have felt 
that they had in them at least some touch of poetic power. 
Horace does, indeed, lack originality and imaginative force ; he 
has almost no novelty of ideas, and prefers the solid earth to 
“tempting the empty air” on wings which be knows would 
fail him. But in the art of saying 
“ What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed” 
he stands alone and without a rival. He is not only master 
of that telling brevity in which no other tongue can equal 
that of Rome, but he is so in a peculiar and distinctive 
manner. He does not use it to fashion epigrams like Lucan, 
or to forge thunderbolts like Lucretius, nor has he Virgil's 
gift of weaving a dozen words into a wizard’s spell; but he 
has the rare art of giving to ordinary thoughts the happiest 
and most apt setting. He does not seek to surprise or dazzle, 
but is content with a fine simplicity. To say, indeed, that the 
Odes are rich in 
“ Jewels five words long 
That on the stretched fore-finger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever” 

is at once attractive and inappropriate. Ideas that suggest 
brilliancy or display do not suit Horace. Rather he is com- 
panionable, social, intimate. We quote him to a single 
friend over a bottle of port, or meditate one of his phrases 
when we are solitary and fretful. In all the ups and downs 
of life, whatever the mood of Phyllis or of Fortune, he always 
supplies the just word. And then who can be forgetful of 
his graver speech ? Many a lad has recalled on his first battle- 
field the Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori he learned at 
school; and who, among the older of us, has not, in some 
hour of loss, found the words Ergo Quintilium involuntarily 
on his lips? He has, indeed, just that fine tact of utterance 
which we desire in a friend. Other poets, no doubt, touch us 
more deéply, stir the intellect and the imagination more, but 
Horace is with us at the fireside, goes to business with us, 
and takes a familiar corner even in a carpet-bag. It is not 
that he wants greatness, for the music of his Roman Odes 
sounds like the swell of a Cathedral organ. Nor certainly 
does he lack art, for the delicate finish of the Odes to Pyrrha 
and Barine, or of the Donec gratus eram tibi, is perfect and 
beyond praise. But his peculiar distinction consists, we 
think, in the appeal which he makes to us in our ordinary 
moods, in his skill in making common thoughts no longer 
commonplace, and touching them with at least something 
of the Muses’ charm. Byron “hated” him, though “ not 
for thy faults but mine,” and Goethe scorns; but duller 
plodders on life’s daily round may be pardoned if they hold 
him dear. His may not be the “swan-like” song, yet he 
is at least the most delightful of versifiers. Once take him 





* The Odes of Horace: a Translation and an Exposition, By E, B. Garn sey, 
Londun; Swan Sonnenschein and Co. [68.] 
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p and he is a comrade for life. Admissus circum praecordia 
ludit: his words “play around the heart” and he creeps 
securely into the affections. Nor would his own kindly spirit 
have desired, we think, a happier fame, for the perpetual regard 
of common men is, perhaps, even for a poet, the true “ memorial 
that outlives brass.” 

But such homely criticism is to-day, we fear, antiquated. 
Since Dr. Verrall wrote his Studies in Horace the genial friend 
of our youth has become the dark and gloomy writer of 
enigmas. Because some of the Odes contain allusions to 
contemporary history, and because some of these allusions 
are so veiled that to grasp their full import it is necessary 
to understand in what circumstances the poet wrote, it is 
therefore now the fashion to find cryptic meanings every- 
where, and we must, above all, pry minutely into the 
obscure story of a scoundrel called Muraena. He was a 
brother of Terentia, the wife of Maecenas, and was executed in 
92 B.C. for a conspiracy against Augustus, the whole business 
creating much sensation and scandal, especially as it proved 
fatal to the influence of Maecenas, who, by communicating 


certain secret information to his wife, forfeited for ever the | 


complete confidence of his Imperial master. Once set on this 
trail, Dr. Verrall pursues it like a sleuthhound. He scents 
blood everywhere, and the Muse of Tragedy broods over the 
Odes. Dark secrets that have escaped the observation of 
twenty centuries may lie hidden, we feel, beneath the simplest 
lines, and there is nothing which the explorer may not hope 
with sufficient ingenuity to discover. It is an animating 
thought, and it has stirred all Mr. Garnsey’s enthusiasm. He 
is not one of those disciples who are content to be only as their 
master, but he is proud to unravel mysteries which “have escaped 
Dr. Verrall’s acuteness.” He is as much beyond him as 


Sherlock Holmes is beyond Lecoq, or Lecoq beyond Zadig, | 


or as the newest hero of a detective story is sure to be 
beyond them all. The Odes to him are all “links in a chain 
of allegory so skilfully forged that in the whole range of 
extant literature we find nothing equal to it.” The arch- 
villain Muraena has at least a dozen aliases. He is Sybaris, 
Pyrrhus, Telephus, Dellius, Grosphus, Hebrus Liparaeus, 
“and others,” while “ by mythological reference he seems to 
appear” as Achilles, Pirithous, Gyas, “and possibly more.” 
Everybody is some one else, and nothing means what it seems 
to mean. If Horace writes “ Post equitem sedet airva Cura,” 
Mr. Garnsey at once underlines equitem, and there is Muraena’s 
ghost promptly perched behind “the knight’’ Maecenas. If 
the Muses (Camenae) “ give gentle counsel” to Augustus, it 
means that his physician Musa has soothed the troubled 
Monarch with a mild prescription. The famous “ flagon of 
the consulship of Bibulus” has a sinister suggestiveness, for, 


just as Bibulus resisted Julius Caesar, so “the wine-bibber | 


Muraena” resisted his great successor, and we are assured 
that Horace’s punning use of the name, “coupled with these 
associations,” is a striking instance of his “felicity.” We 
should ourselves suggest that felicity of this sort is just the 


curiosa felicitas which Petronius ascribes to Horace; but | 


Mr. Garnsey would reject such levity. He is so steeped in 


tragedy that nothing can relieve his solemnity. No Ode of | 


Horace is fuller of delightful fancy than that in which he 
twits Asterie because, while her starry eyes shed such pretty 
tears for absent Gyges, she can yet sometimes find a smile— 
Saxpudev yeAdoaoa—for the gallant Enipeus next door. And 


this Ode Mr. Garnsey deliberately calls “didactic.” Assuredly | 


he must count on his critics being elderly, peaceful folk, with 
whom, to borrow one of his own renderings, 
“The grizzling hair swages the mind,” 

so that they can only murmur gently to themselves— 

“This would I not have borne, hot in my youth, 

In Plancus’ consulate.” 

And yet even that simple phrase must not be used too lightly. 
The words consule Planco are, it seems, no idle reference to 
days when “the tangles of Neaera’s hair” could still fetter 
and enslave, but had “to Augustus and Maecenas, and to 
Horace himself, a far deeper significance.” 


A SOCIALIST SPECIAL PLEADER.* 


Mr. Ramsay Macpona p is one of the leaders of the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons. He is also an experienced 








ps Socialism. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. London: T.C, and B,C. Jack. 
s, net.) 


journalist and a speaker of great ability. When, therefore, 
he publishes a new book on Socialism the reader will 
naturally expect to find therein a clear statement of what 
| Socialism is, and of the economic and moral reasoning upon 
| which it is based. On both points the reader will be dis- 
| appointed. The book is, in effect, an ingenious and a very 
| clever piece of special pleading. Mr. Macdonald's object 
|seems to be to enlist recruits for the Socialist Party by 
| plausibly appealing to sentiments which all honest men feel, 
and by carefully abstaining from any attempt to deal with the 
essential articles of the Socialist creed or with the difficulties 
| that must await Socialist practice. Indeed, a careful perusal 
of the book leaves the impression that Mr. Macdonald wishes 
| to dissociate himself from the doctrines with which modern 
| Socialism is identified, while still desiring the expansion of 
| the Socialist Party of which he is a prospective leader. Just 
'as a philosophic Hindu, when asked to explain Hinduism, 
will very likely reply that a Hindu may believe anything 
provided he respects the Brahmins, so Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
in effect says to inquirers whom he hopes toenlist: “ Believe 
what you like, but join the Independent Labour Party.” 

| That this is not an unjust summary of the book can be 
| made evident in a few lines. On p. 3, after some preliminary 
talk about “evolution” and “scientific inquiry,” Mr. 
| Macdonald proceeds to his definition of Socialism in the 
| following words :—“ Socialism is a theory of social organisa- 
tion which reconciles the individual to society.” Exactly the 
same words, without altering a syllable, might equally well 
| serve as a definition of Individualism, or of Anarchism, or 
even of Tariff Reform. Yet nothing more precise than this 
is attempted as a definition till the last few pages of the book. 
On p. 109 Mr. Macdonald at last nerves himself to admit that 
Socialism involves the abolition of private property “in things 
essential to human well-being,” but he promptly proceeds to 
| qualify his admission by arguing that it is not easy to draw a 
line. The drawing of the line is to be left to practical experi- 
ence, and the only points upon which Mr. Macdonald seems to 
feel much confidence are the nationalisation of the land and 
the municipalisation of the milk-supply. He is, however, 
quite confident about the importance of the Independent 
Labour Party. “ With the formation of the Independent 
Labour Party Socialism in Great Britain entered upon a new 
phase. Continental phrases and shibboleths were discarded. 
The propaganda became British.” He goes on to explain 
how the Socialists set to work to capture the Trade-Unions, 
and he ends the chapter with an ingenious diagram showing 
how the Trade-Unions are being marshalled by the Labour 
Party, and led to Socialism in company with definite Socialist 
| organisations such as the Fabian Society and the Social 
Democratic Federation. Ina later chapter he explains that 
the mass of the people are not yet prepared to accept 
Socialist doctrines as “absolute ideas,” but only as “ guiding 
principles in experimental legislation,” and that the formation 
of the Labour Party is to give effect to the policy thus 
expressed. 
This programme would be beautifully clear if only Mr. 
Macdonald would condescend to tell his readers what are 
these Socialist doctrines which are to be the “ guiding 
principles in experimental legislation.” Not only does he 
fail to do this, but he even goes so far as to express his 
readiness to abandon the fundamental doctrine of value on 
which modern Socialism is based. After pointing out that 
Karl Marx, following Ricardo, regarded “labour as the source 
of all wealth and the basis of value,” Mr. Macdonald goes 
on :—* A criticism of these economic dogmas is generally held 
to be a reply to Socialism. But this is a mistake. The 
Ricardo-Marx economics can be knocked on the head at any 
time, and Socialism would not suffer in the least. These 
dogmas are the explanations of Socialism, not its foundations.” 
What Mr. Macdonald thinks he gains by substituting the 
word “ explanations” for “foundations” is not very clear. If 
the Marxian theory of value is untrue, how can it explain 
anything? Karl Marx himself regarded his theory, that the 
value of a commodity depends on the amount of labour in it, 
as both the explanation and the foundation of the whole super- 
structure of Socialism, and it is only within the last few years 
that any of the faithful have dared to call in question a 
single word of the master. Some of them, led by Herr 
Bernstein, now see that the theory with which Marx started is 
hopelessly fulse, but they still continue religiously to accept the 
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deductiotis which he made from it. Yet they are never tired of 
télling is that modern Socialism is “ scientific.” If Mr. Mac- 
donald believes that Marxian Socialism has any other founda- 
tion than the Marxian theory of value, it is for him to 
etplaiti what that foundation is. The only hint he gives of 
ahy new theory is the suggestion that certain values, such as 
the value of an urban site, are created by the community, and 
therefore ought not to belong to private persons. This is a 
plausible argument for land nationalisation; but it clearly 
does not touch the question of the value created by a group of 
capitalists who build a factory, fill it with modern machinery, 
and employ operatives to spin or to weave. On the Marxian 
theory, the whole value of the yarn or of the cloth produced is 
due to the labour of the operatives, and consequently the 
capitalists who keep part of that value as profit to pay them 
for the use of their capital and for the risks they incurred 
are robbing the workmen. That is straightforward and intel- 
ligible; and if only it were true, it would be an excellent 
reason for confiscating to the State all the means of produc- 
tion. Mr. Macdonald admits that this Marxian theory is not 
true, but fails to produce any other theory to justify his 
support of the Marxian scheme of confiscation. 

The word “ confiscation,” it must be added, is one of those 
unpleasant words which Mr. Macdonald likes to avoid. On 
p- 106 he is even careful to say that during the transition 
stage to Socialism “there will be no confiscation,” but on 
p. 115 he expounds a scheme of Socialist taxation under which 
incomes derived from rent and dividends would be subject to 
a very high tax on the ground that they are created by the 
community, and that the State has a right to obtain “an 
income from its own property.” Mr. Macdonald is, of course, 
shrewd enough to know that this is only a more gradual form 
of confiscation, but he avoids the use of a word which might 
frighten some of the people whom he wishes to entice into the 
Socialist Party. In the same spirit he is careful to say that 
under Socialism the right of inheritance would still be 
recognised, presumably in order to enable a father to make 
some provision for his children. But as all forms of private 
property are to cease which permit people to live on the labour 
of others, it is not easy to see how the right of inheritance 
could be turned to any practical advantage. 

A more serious point to which it is necessary to call atten- 
tion is Mr. Macdonald’s attempt to reply to those who say 
that Socialism would be destructive of liberty. He first 
insists quite rightly that liberty must have an economic basis, 
and then he assumes that under Socialism this basis would be 
broader than under a form of society such as the present. 
Yet it is clear that if private property in the means of pro- 
duction ceases to exist—and that is the essence of Socialism— 
there can only be one employer,—the State. Our liberties 
would then all depend on the will of the State as expressed 
through the governing body. At present, if a man quarrels 
with one employer he can look for another, and in practice 
generally finds another within a few days or weeks or months 
according to the circumstances of the case. But under 
Socialism a man who quarrelled with the Government would 
have no alternative but starvation. This consideration is very 
important, because in the book under review Mr. Macdonald 
puts himself forward as an apostle of liberty, and argues that 
only under Socialism can liberty be secured. But in another 
book, Socialism and Society, recently published by the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, Mr. Macdonald has given his views 
as to the limits of individual liberty with more than usual 
precision. He writes:—‘ The Socialist refuses to regard the 
State as a mere atomic collection of individuals, the 
majority of whom coerce the minority; he regards it 
as the means of expressing a will which belongs to 
the minority as well as to the majority, because the 
minority is organically connected with the community for 
whom the State is acting.” This means, in plain language, 
that if the majority wants to do something of which the 
minority disapprove, the latter are not even to possess a right 
of protest because the will of the majority “ belongs to the 
minority as well.” That is Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's idea of 
liberty under Socialism as expressed in a book written for the 
Independent Labour Party, and yet in the present volume 
he has the boldness to assert that Socialism “will amplify 
rather than limit individual liberty.” 

This contrast is typical of Socialist methods of propa- 
ganda. The Socialist Party bas two tongues. One is used to 





conciliate the middle classes by appealing to their philanthropic 
sentiment, and persuading them that Socialism is a harmless 
device for securing the happiness of everybody and the multi. 
plication of all the domestic virtues; the other is used to stir 
up in the hearts of the poorer classes feelings of envy, hatred, 
and malice against all those who have been more fortunate 
or more industrious or more thrifty than themselves, With 
one tongue Socialism is pictured as a peaceful evolution; with 
the other a relentless class war is preached. It is all very 
clever, but just a little too obvious. 





MADAME DE SEVIGNE* 

ADMIRERS and lovers of Madame de Sévigné will find much 
to please them in Mrs. Aldis’s new book. Undoubtedly the 
Marquise, whom Sainte-Beuve described as being lovable as a 
woman and adorable as a writer, is the most charming subject 
that can possibly occupy a student of the seventeenth century, 
In France of late years it has been rather the fashion to 
sneer a little at Madame de Sévigné. We have been told that 
her love for her daughter was sheer idolatry of an unworthy 
object,—this, indeed, was hinted in her own day; that she 
was heartless, with no feeling of pity for the poor suffering 
peasants or sympathy in their riots and risings against the 
King’s troops,—this surely is expecting too much of a great 
lady of the time; that she was so thorough a Parisian as to 
be miserable in the country, and that she had no real feeling 
or eye for the beauty of Nature,—to such critics we siould 
recommend a more careful study of her letters. It is 
pleasant to notice that Mrs. Aldis makes short work of any 
such fault-finding as comes within her notice. Not even 
Edward FitzGerald could have defended his “old Dear” 
more manfully. 

Perhaps one may remark that, though mixed up with the 
history of the time and the doings of society, Madame de 
Sévigné was not actually one of the most prominent figures 
either of Louis XTV.’s Court or of the literary world of her day. 
Though admired and loved by a large circle of friends, the 
highest in France among them, her place was not among 
that exclusive haute noblesse which was always to be found 
at Versailles. She only paid her respects there occasionally, 
and was more popular @ la ville than @ la cour. And her 
letters, her only claim to literary fame, were of course not 
published till after her death. It is only from the standpoint 
of posterity that she is to be seen among the great writers of 
France. 

Mrs. Aldis, with the help of the letters and of many other 
contemporary authorities, has made a very interesting study of 
the social life of a distinguished woman throughout most of 
Louis XIV.’s reign. To all Madame de Sévigné’s personal 
charm may be added the fact that she was in some ways of an 
elder world than that of Racine and Madame de Maintenon. 
She was a disciple of Corneille, a guest from her youth at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, a very friendly acquaintance of la Grande 
Mademoiselle, the heroine of her most famous letter. With 
such a subject and such materials, of which she has made the 
fullest use, it is no wonder that Mrs. Aldis should have 
written «a delightful book. To our mind, its defect is a 
necessary one: the amount of translation from Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters. In English, however good, it is inevitable 
that they should lose a great deal of their light and delicate 
touch, their racy charm; characteristic expressions have no 
equivalent that is not strained and ponderous; in all French 
literature there is nothing more supremely, exquisitely French 
than these letters, just as their writer’s charming character 
was the fine flower of France in her century. We can only 
hope that this book may send many of its readers to Madame 
de Sévigné’s letters in the original. 





THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF GREGOROVIUS.+ 
THe chief value of this volume, which is essentially the 
rather belated translation of a book that was given to the 
public fourteen years ago, lies in the biographical material 
which it contains. Herr Althaus tells us that an exhaustive 





* The Queen of Letter-Writers: Marquise de Sévigné, Dame de Bourbilly, 1526- 
1696. By Janet Aldis. With 18 Illustrations. London: Methuen and Co, 
(12s. 6d. net.) 
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biography of the friend with whom he corresponded for almost 
forty years will, in all probability, never be published, because 
“instead of collecting materials for such a work he was at 
pains to destroy such as existed, not only in consigning his 
own papers to the flames, but also in requiring the destruction 
of his letters from the friends with whom he corresponded.” 
At the same time, the brief biography given by Herr Althaus 
of Gregorovius, who was born in 1821 and died at the com- 
pletion of his seventieth year, is that of a German student in 
the best sense of the word. Gregorovius was also to some 
extent a politician and a romanticist, even a poet; indeed, 
Herr Althaus says of his Werdomar and Wladislaw, which 
appeared in 1845, and was a failure, that, “with its Polish 
German complications, its pre-revolutionary provincialism 
and prison adventures, its Titanic pessimism, and its 
enthusiastic hopes for the future, it was entirely the 
prodact of the time.” But above all things Gregorovius 
was an historian. This led him to make Italy his second 
home. It was in 1852 that Herr Althaus first met him, and 
in Nice, which had not then passed into the possession 
of France. The following year they met in Rome, where 
Gregorovius was engaged in his work upon Corsica, and it 
is thus that he is photographed by his friend:—* A slight, 
dignified figure, of distinguished, and at the same time 


genial bearing, a manly and expressive head, with a thick | 


black beard, high open forehead and quick penetrating dark 
eyes.” From this time onwards Gregorovius was mainly 
engaged with accounts of his own travel and his history of 
Rome in the Middle Ages. In the course of his life in Rome 
he wrote his Journals, which are here translated. They are 
interesting and informing, but they can scarcely be said to 
throw very much light upon the history of the time. Certain 
passages, however, are marvellously prophetic. Thus, writing 
in July, 1866, after the battle of Sadowa, he says :— 

“ Aroused Germany, the greatest intellectual power in the world, 

will revolutionise Europe as effectually as she formerly did by the 
Reformation. The consequences of the battle of Sadowa are at 
least as follows: the unification of Germany through Prussia, the 
consummation of Italian independence; the fall of the dominiwm 
temporale ; the deposition of France from the dominion which 
she has usurped over Europe. Napoleon III. has reached his 
zenith.” 
The Journals contain some interesting characterisations, and 
realistic descriptions. With two of these we close our notice of 
a volume belonging to the rare kind which can be dipped into 
or read continuously alike with pleasure and profit :— 

“Called on Liebig yesterday. A tall figure, with handsome, 
clear-cut, impressive features; his appearance expresses the 
perfection of life, based on securest foundations.” 

“Drove to Ferney: Voltaire’s house is reached in half-an-hour. 
The castle stands in a park, surrounded by old trees, which 
Voltaire himself may have tended: a restored and modernised 
two-storeyed building in the Renaissance style. Voltaire’s bed- 
room with his bed, and a little salon containing some pictures—the 
rooms devoid of luxury, and furnished in rococo style—are shown. 
The castle is now inhabited by rich cotton merchants who live in 
princely fashion.” 


TOPICS FOR CONVERSATION.* 
ALTHOUGH these little sketches have not the serious and 
dramatic interest of Lady Bell’s At the Works, they are 
an excellent vehicle for displaying another form of their 
author's literary gift. In some ways Lady Bell is at her 
best in fugitive papers like these. Her touch is so light and 
her point of view so full of humour that it is impossible for 
any one who takes up this little book not to continue reading 
it from sheer delight at the instinct which it displays for the 
graceful and appropriate use of words. There is a slight sub- 
flavour of seriousness about the papers which does not detract 
from their charm, and they are all concerned with various 
phases of modern life. “The Boycotted Author” recalls 
how in a recent controversy between the publishers and a 
library the rights of the unfortunate author were ruth- 
lessly sacrificed by both sides. There is a slight tinge of 
exaggeration in “Man and Motorman” which is a little 
out of key with the rest of the book. The motor is not a 
subject on which controversialists on either side seem able 
to keep their heads. The best of the papers is that on 
“Chairs and their Occupants,” the reading of which should 
be rendered obligatory on every budding hostess. In fact, 








* Topics for Conversation, By Lady Bell. London: Arthur L. Humpbreys. 
(Ss. 6d. net.] 


mothers should read it aloud to their adolescent daughters, 
teaching them the while how serious a thing it is to try to 
entertain their friends, and how absolutely their success 
depends on mastering the principles which go to the arrange- 
ment of chairs in a drawing-room. Who has not suffered at 
| a party from some such accident as the following ?— 
“A big arm-chair with wheels, that can go coursing all ovér 
| the room at a touch, is as dangerous to the social scheme as an 
emperor with genius. It may be propelled by the indiscreet into 
a space where it blocks circulation as effectively as an ironclad 
sunk at the entrance of a harbour.” 
Although the paragraph is too long to quote in full, two more 
sentences of infinite wisdom must be preserved for our 
readers :— 

“ IT would strongly advise the anxious hostess to remove the 

wheels from her arm-chairs, as the wings of a bird are clipped, 
and have these more serious chairs dotted about in places where 
they will remain, sometimes in couples and sometimes alone. But 
in either case let there be smaller chairs near, which can be lifted 
and brought up to the side of the greater one; there must never 
be a sitting place for two without the possibility of at least 
another person joining them.” 
It is a good thing that Lady Bell should have drawn attention 
to the much-neglected subject of the placing of chairs in 
society, and should have done it in such a way that the 
careless are amused, while at the same time those who take 
the art of entertaining seriously are instructed. 





NOVELS. 


THE CRESTED SEAS.* 


THouGH there is plenty of incident and excitement in Mr. 
Connolly's new volume of sea stories, greater prominence is 
assigned to the psychology of the peculiar type of seafaring 
men with whom he is familiar than in his former volumes. 
Before coming to that point, however, we may note that 
although the “take-off” is always Gloucester, the famous 
Massachusetts fishing seaport, and the persons engaged are 
in the vast majority of cases American subjects, the attitude 
of the writer is curiously particularist and “agin the Govern- 
ment.” His pet aversions are Revenue-cutter commanders, 
Crown Commissioners, and statesmen, American as well as 
British. He has no love for England or English authorities ; 
the only Imperial official who figures in these pages is a prig 
and a coward,—a “pink-haired tea-drinker” is the genial 
phrase applied to him by the American skipper who out- 
witted him at Fortune Bay. 

Another characteristic feature of Mr. Connolly's stories is 
that, with very few exceptions, the most efficient sailors and 
the most daring skippers bear Irish names,—Joyce and 
Clancy, Dan Shea and Bryan Powers, Curtin and Connors, 
But while it is pretty clear that in Mr. Connolly's view 
not Boston but Gloucester is the true hub of the universe, 
there is no questioning his loyalty to America. Men appeal 
to him strongly by virtue of their daring and good-fellow- 
ship, but his theory of citizenship is probably expressed in 
the sentiments attributed to old Peter in the story entitled 
“The Americanization of Roll-Down Joe ” :— 

“«* New people!’ snorted Peter. ‘Man alive, where’d we be but 
for the new people? It’s they puts the life into us, While the 
descendants of the old settlers are leanin’ back in easy-chairs, 
brains and bodies all used up, not an original notion left in ‘em 
—from overwork, or overworry, or too much fat livin’, or what- 
ever ‘tis that’s ailin’ them—it’s the new people are coming along 
and gettin’ things goin’ again. Look right here in Gloucester 
now—is it the new blood, or the old, that’s mannin’ the fleet ? 
And this same Roll-Down Joe—this Portugee immigrant, as 
they call him—industrious, upright, sober, intelligent—as 
are all but damn few of his kind that ever I see—he’s 
standin’ simply for one of the dozen big nations that’s made 
us what we are or will make us what we're to be” .... . 
‘And I say with O’Donnell and Wesley, ’tisn’t the len’th of time 
a man’s been in the country that makes a citizen of him. Joe 
was of more use to the country the first day he set foot on an 
American dock, of more use than many who'd vote to keep him 
out, of more use than many that’s.got ancestral halls and don’t 
see anything right in the country nowadays, but who wouldn't 
themselves lose a night’s sleep or the nail off a finger to make it 
right. Those others talk; but Joe’s kind, whether he’s Square- 
head or Dutch, Polak or Dago, whatever he is—his is the kind 
that’s always been throwin’ a halo round the people and the 
institutions of the country he adopts. Joe’s kind, that don’t half 
| the time know whether his country is right or wrong, and don’t 





| ——— _ - — 
| © The Crested Seas, By James Brendau Connolly. London: Duckworth 
‘and Co. [6s.] 
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half the time care, is the kind that since nations were nations 
has gone out and died for the flag that’s over them. And made 
but little fuss about it. And the horizon, you'll take notice, is 
ate out with but few monuments to the memory of that 


But while Mr. Connolly does not fail to give us many shining 
examples of the daring, the rivalry, and the skill of his sea- 
dogs, his portrayal of their reflective, imaginative, and 
domestic moods lends a special interest to this volume. One 
of the most striking studies is that entitled “The Illimitable 
Senses,” in which the existence of telepathy is eloquently, and 
even passionately, insisted on by the skipper of a fishing- 
schooner. “A man of the hills and the prairies, they tell me, 
rarely doubts. And the man of the sea, this I know myself, 
is never a sceptic; and so to him nothing is impossible.” 
Mr. Connolly's fishermen are not mealy-mouthed; but two 
of his stories deal with the Nemesis which attends the 
blasphemer. Lastly, it is clear that, in Mr. Connolly’s 
opinion, the best sailors are the best husbands and fathers, 
and the elements of adventure and domestic attachment are 
happily combined in the story which tells how Coleman Joyce 
sailed the ‘Maggie’ home in a storm in order to spend 
Christmas with his wife and children. The perils of that trip 
are described in a manner not unworthy of Mr. Joseph 
Conrad; and as for the temper of the skipper, it can best be 
judged by a final extract :— 


“Up on deck, about that time, the wind was of such force that 
the men on watch were unable to face it, and ‘ Will he ease her, 
d’y’ think, if we speak to him?’ one was asking of another. 
*Ease her? Him? Didn’t y’ see him, and hear him, when you 
came up?’ 


gr 


* “ How many miles to Dublin town?” 

** Threescore and ten, sir.” 

“ Will I be there by candlelight ?” 

** Yes, and back again, sir.” 
* Will he ease her? He'll welt hell out of her now—that’s what 
he’ll do. 
his bank book, or the shirt off his back to his worst enemy; but 
take a square inch of canvas off her—he wouldn’t do it for his 
hope of heaven.’” 





The Thornton Device. By the Hon. Mrs. Norman Grosvenor. 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Grosvenor’s earlier novel led 
us to expect something out of the common from her new venture, 
and in a sense the expectation has not been disappointed. There 
is faithful observation and not a little charm in The Thornton 
Device, but the effect of the whole, in our opinion, is seriously 
impaired by the introduction of an incident which we can only 
describe as utterly irreconcilable with the antecedents and 
nature of one of the characters. In view of the services 
rendered by Madeline Urquhart to Geoffrey Thornton’s wife and 
to himself, we can credit the extreme Quixotry of his behaviour 
to his benefactress, but that a girl of such fine character should 
place herself in such an ignominious position is quite incredible. 


The impression created is not that of a natural development, but | 


of a highly artificial situation deliberately contrived, like one of 


the labours of Hercules, in order to enable the hero to display | 


his gratitude on a superhuman level. Madeline’s lapse is only 
possible in an Adelphi melodrama; in a soberly written chronicle 
like The Thornton Device it is little better than a motiveless 
monstrosity. 


Trish Neighbours. By Jane Barlow. (Hutchinson and Co, 6s.)— 
This is a collection of delightful stories, and even those readers who 
are repelled by the Irish dialect should conquer their prejudices 
for the sake of enjoying these charming studies,—studies full of | 

' delicate fancy, humour, and close observation. Perhaps the most 


He’s in the humor to give the first stranger he meets | 


——— 


1 Bulwer Lytton’s “Coming Race” does not seem to be strikingly 


original. The life-force of these people is uncommonly like the 
“Vril” of that famous story. Still, the details are worked out 
in a fairly interesting manner, and the novel deserves notice, ag 
it points to the way in which further developments in scientifie 
attainment may serve as the foundation for a higher spiritual 
evolution in human beings. 


Reapasie Novets.—The Second Best. By Coralie Stanton and 
Heath Hosken. (John Long. 6s.)—A melodramatic society 
story, which opens with a murder and the perjury of the heroine, 
Scars. By Christopher Stone. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—A 
story of hereditary madness, the teudency to which is much 
increased by a fortune which is left to the hero. Comrade John. 
By Merwin Webster. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A curious 
picture of life in the United States, in which we see a great 
enthusiasm managed on business principles. The One Founda. 
tion. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Another story of religion; 
a striking piece of work. 
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SOME BOOKS THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 





It is almost a commonplace that Boswell’s Life of Johnson is as 
good a test as any of a real love of reading. The man who is wont 
to take it off its shelf and spend an hour or so at a time over it, 
year after year, has the root of the matter in him. In the very 
handsome new edition by Mr. Roger Ingpen, 2 vols. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, 18s. net), it is presented in a peculiarly 
attractive form. It is profusely illustrated with portraits, land- 
scapes, pictures of houses, churches, and many other things. 
Chap. 1, to take a sample of the good things contained, is faced 
with an engraving of the house in which Johnson was born, with 
a footnote in which the history of the building is given. Then 
we have Michael Johnson (the father), the room in which Samuel 
Johnson was born, Dr. Sacheverell, Queen Anne, Lichfield 
Grammar School (2), Lichfield in the eighteenth century, 
Hogarth’s “ Parson Ford,” and Oxford (from an eighteenth- 








entertaining of all is “A False Start.” ‘The feelings of the 
gentleman can be better imagincd than described when the 
innocent-looking little boy who was travelling to Dublin in his 
charge produced a purse out of his pocket which he had been | 
able to steal near a bookstall, thanks to the respectable clothes 
which he had on. The further adventures of the same boy in the 
detective line are also very diverting. There is a savage vindictive- | 
ness in the story called “ A Rebel’s Breakfast” which illustrates 
certain traits of the Irish nature unhappily not yet eliminated. 


The Immortal Light. By John Maslin. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—That this tale of exploration in the Antarctic Circle is not 
very credible will be understood when it is stated that the first | 
thing which the reader is asked to believe is the invention 
of a steel called “Tynstele,” which, even when exposed to 
frost, maintains an even temperature of 60° Fahr. One of the 


chief features of the story is the adventures of the narrators in 
an underground city which they discover to be inhabited by a | 
This part of the book to those who have read ! 


wonderful race. 


| among boys is a prominent part of the life. 





century print). Any chapter that one might choose would 
furnish as good a show. We cannot speak too highly of the 
book, which is of the happiest augury for Mr. Roger Ingpen’s 
further ventures in the field of letters. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. “ Polygenous—Premious.” Vol. VII. (Clarendon 
Press. 7s.6d. ‘Treble Section.)—The total number of words in this 
treble section amounts to 5,726; they occupy 190 pages of three 
columns, and the illustrative quotations are 19,114. Two-thirds 
of the words beginning with “poly,” all those that have the 
prefix “post,” and the first half of “pre” come within the 
volume. Under “post” we find the familiar “ postmaster,” by 
which Merton College has been pleased for the last three centuries 
and more—ever since 1593 at the latest—to designate its scholars. 
No one knows its meaning. “ Portionista” and “ post-magister” 
(standing behind the magister) have been conjectured, but there 
is nothing like proof. It is a curious example of the obscurity of 
the subject of words. The word “ post” occupies in its first sense 
of “ pillar,” &c., three columns, and in its second of “ station” and 
the appiiances of conveyance, with its derivatives, four and a 
half. ‘Then comes “ post” as a “place” or office, cognate in its 
origin and uses, as “a batch of ore, &c.,” a legal term, an “ entry,” 
and a “bugle call.” Few people realise how interesting the 
Oxford Dictionary is. 


Toynbee Hall Report, 1906-7. (Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. 64d.) 
—We cannot do better than indicate some of the chief activities 
of Toynbee Hall. There are University Extension courses, 
evening classes and other educational opportunities, smoking 
debates, religious discussions, travel, and entertainment. Work 
This work includes 
continuation schools, and the encouragement of games and gym- 
nastics, and is inspired throughout with a social feeling. The 
“Notes on the Unemployed Workmen Act” should be read with 
special attention. The difficulty, to put the case in a few words, 
is not want of employment—the man who is commonly at work 
being out of work for a time—it is permanent under-employment. 
“M.,” who is taken as an example, applied to the Committee 
which carries out the Act. He was offered work at Fambridge. 
He declined the offer; the wool sales were approaching, and he 
hoped to get work. He got eleven days and earned a little over 
four shillings aday. Then he applied again. This time he was 
offered work in a colony. Hv declined again; he had had a day’s 
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work the day before, and expected to have another very soon. 
What is to be done with this kind of man? The intelligent 
comment that the Toynbee workers are able to make on the situa- 
tion is not the least valuable of the services which they render to 
the community. That the institution merits a more liberal 
support need hardly be added. 


A Cotteswold Manor: Painswick. By M. St. Clair Baddeley. 
(J. Bellows, Gloucester. 10s. 6d. net.)—The history of the region in 
which Painswick occupies an important place goes back as far as | 
the beginning of the continuous history of the island. The 





Romans came here at the earliest stage of their occupation. Here 
was the only colonia of the West Country, Glevum. Nor is there 
any part of England richer in Roman remains, as any one may 
see who will study such collections as that ot the Cirencester 
(Corinium) Museum. The Saxon and Danish periods have left 
few traces, except, indeed, in place-names. When we come to the 

Domesday we find the facts of the common type. The old owners’ | 
lands have been parcelled out among Norman lords, and there has 
been, in part at least, a shrinkage of value. Mr. Baddeley gives 
us much useful information about the tenure of lands in the Pains- 

wick Manor. He has been helped by the existence in number 
beyond the average of illustrative documents. There is, for 
instance, acomplete rent-roll of 1496 for the “ tithings ” of Stroud, | 
Edge, Shonebed, and Sheepscombe, with the quarries, inns, and | 
“damsells.” The rents given are, as may be supposed, highly | 
interesting. A house, with fifteen acres of land, for instance, is 


valued at about 12s. One cottage is priced as low as 2d. Two 
acres are put down at 15d. One tenement has to pay “a red rose,” 
but this is the only “fancy ” rent mentioned. The total comes to 
over £70, three times as much, as we happen to know, as had been 
put down for the same forty years before. Mr. Baddeley’s volume, 
of which we are able to give only some casual samples, must be | 
studied in detail. 


We can but record the appearance of The Black Book of 
Carnarvon, Edited by J. Gwenogoryn Evans (Pwllheli, 16s.) 
The Welsh text has been reproduced in the most elaborate way, | 
all defects or doubtful passages being marked in the text, and 
there are explanations in the notes. The contents of the Black 
Book are, at the least, more than six centuries old. Mr. Evans 
has annotated them, reproducing the oldest text in the most 
careful way, and adding notes. 


Footsteps of Scott. By W.S. Crockett. (T.N. Foulis. 3s. 6d. 


net.)—This is a delightful book to read anywhere; to read it in 
“Walter Scott’s Land,” which may be taken, in its proper sense, 
as meaning the valley of the Tweed and its tributaries, and, in a 
general sense, the places which are haunted by his presence, 
would be a greater delight still. Mr. Crockett writes from first 
to last con amore. He. knows his subject well. He knows the 
man and the places where Scott wandered or dwelt, and he has a 
very keen appreciation of the beauties of his literary work. A 
better criticism of the poems, for instance, we have never seen. | 
Some notable Scott figures appear,— Willie Laidlaw, for instance; ! 
Robert Paterson, the original of Old Mortality; and ‘om | 
Purdie. Altogether, this is an excellent book. 


Stephen Marshall. By E. Vaughan. (A. Fairbairns and Co. 
2s. 6d.) —This “forgotten Essex Puritan” was a notable man in 
his day. He was a graduate of Cambridge, from that great 
Puritan stronghold, Emmanuel. Taking Orders, he became vicar 
of Wethersfield, in Essex. We have some interesting notes of 
clerical life in the seventeenth century. It is strange, for 
instance, to see this Puritan vicar signing a permit for two women 
in his parish to eat flesh during Lent. Do the controversialists 
who abuse the Puritans so freely know how “ primitive” they 
often were? Marshall came into collision with Laud, but not 
with any serious result. He wasa man of wealth and position. 
Anyhow, he remained undisturbed till his side got the upper 
hand. A bigot he never was; in fact, the extremists of his party 
highly disapproved of his moderate counsels. And when things | 
came to the worst, Marshall was among the protesters. He went 
back from London to Wethersfield, but moderation was out of 
favour there, as elsewhere. He left the place before long, and 
worked for a while in Ipswich. In November, 1655, he died, and, 
so much honoured was he by those who knew his worth, he was | 
buried in Westminster Abbey. His remains were contumeliously | 
“extirpated” when the extremists at the other end came into | 








power. But the fate that he shared with Cromwell and Blake at | 
the hands of the basest of the Stuarts was not a dishonour. 


The Romance of Medicine. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—Dr. Macfie does not prepossess a reader | 
by his early remarks. “The world has been made and inter- 
preted for us by great minds, but we ourselves are as helpless as 





the savages.” That is somewhat absurd. Our knowledge is an 
inheritance. We work, for instance, by letters and numerals 
invented long ago. The glory of the “ great minds” is that they 
have made us capable of being what we are. ‘The language used 
about Aristotle, again, is quite absurd. After all, he was a great 
inquirer, and in ethics and metaphysics so excellent that he must 
always be spoken of with respect. Again, to say that “the 
teachings of the Fathers were still rotting the reason of men” 
is worse than absurd. “ Dogma and magic” is a grossly offensive 
phrase. The only part of the book that is really good is the 
description of modern achievements in medicine. Here Dr. Macfie 
isat home. About earlier times he does not seem to know very 


; much, Mattioli’s edition of Dioscorides, in which middle age 


and classical medicine are combined, would have exactly suited 
this part of his subject, but he does not mention it. What he 
says of “Lister and Antisepsis,” “Inoculation and Vaccination,” 
“ Anaesthetics,” and “ Hydrophobia and Pasteur” is all that one 
could wish, 


Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Caspar René Gregory. 
(T. and T. Clark. 12s.)—Mr. Gregory puts together in this volume 
of more than five hundred pages a great mass of valuable informa- 
tion. His special theme is the New Testament, but he has some- 
thing to say about the Old, which, indeed, was the Bible 
of the primitive Church. How the New Testament Canon was 
formed cannot be clearly stated. The process must be pain- 
fully traced in sub-Apostolic and later times. The “itis written” 
is applied to this or that book. On the whole, when we compare 
the Canonical with the Apocryphal writings, it is clear that the 
selection was well made. One or two books seem, perhaps, 
inferior to others. No one would put 2 Peter on a level with 
1 Peter, or Jude with James. Still, it is not suggested that any 
should be excluded. Too much exclusion has been done already. 


| It is much to be regretted that the Old Testament Apocrypha is 
| not to be found in one Christian household out of a hundred. 


Passages, however, which are manifest interpolations might be 
excised. The “Three Witnesses” verse ought not to be read 
in our churches. Mr. Gregory goes through the authorities 
which bear on the Canon in Part I. of his volume. In Part II. 
he deals with the text. He takes in order (1 and 2) the materials, 
papyrus and parchment, (3) the large letter (uncial) MSS., 
(4) the small letter (cursive or running-hand), (5) lesson-books, 


| (6) translations, (7) Church writers, (8) printed editions, and 


finally, externals and early history of the text. We would 
especially commend to the attention of our readers the account 
of the Latin translations, of which the Vulgate is but one. The 
revision which the Pope has now ordered, and has committed to 
the able hands of Abbot Gasquet, ought to have been done long ago. 
A predecessor in the Papal chair published an edition which he 
declared to be the Vulgate to which the Council of Trent had 


| pointed, and of which he said that “it must be received and 


held as true, legitimate, authentic, and undoubted in all public 
and private disputations, lectures, sermons, and exhortations.” 
Unhappily it was found to be full of blunders. 


Through the Magic Door. By Arthur Conan Doyle. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 5s.)—The “magic door” is the door of a library. 
Sir Arthur Doyle begins by gossiping pleasantly about his own 
library, how, for instance, in early days he would spend his 
modest lunch-money on books which he found in a “ threepenny 
tub,”—Clarendon’s “History” and “Gil Blas” among them. 
Then he tells the tale of this or that volume,—a “ Macaulay’s 
Essays,” ¢.g., that went with him to the Gold Coast and to Polar 
seas. Then he goes on to discourse about individual men of 
letters, about Scott, for instance, and Samuel Johnson, about 
Gibbon and Samuel Richardson, and not a few others. He has a 
good word to say for “ Count Robert of Paris.” Had it appeared 
first in the series, it would have fared as well as “ Waverley”! 
That is a hard saying. Again, we are not quite satisfied with 
what is said about Johnson. The man was capable of such good 
deeds, things really so heroic, that it seems a shame even to 
hint at blame. 


Nearly a Hundred Years Ago. By Aunie R. Butler. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 1s. net.)—Miss Butler tells the life-story of 
her father, Thomas Butler. He was left at twenty-one with a 
heavy charge by his father’s premature death. One immediate 
necessity was the sale of his father's collection of books, Then 
there was the problem of earning his own living. His pre- 


| possession was for the ministry, and he went so far as to enter 


at Cambridge as a “ten years’ man.” But circumstances hindered, 
and he found his vocation in the British Museum Library. After 
some temporary work he became in 1837 permanent assistant in 
the secretary’s department. He left the Museum with a pension 


| forty-one years later, and survived his superannuation for sixteen 


years, dying in his ninety-eighth year. It is a singularly pleasing 
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resord that we have in this volume. No one could be more devoted 
to his official work, and no one more eager to take every oppor- 
tunity of doing service to his fellows outside his occupation. 
was & good man, as he came of a good stock. Of this same stock, 
Thomas Butler’s ancestors and collaterals, we are told something 
well worth hearing. 


Mid Pleasures and Palaces. By Mary Landon. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—We do not quite know whether this is a book 
of travel or a novel. There has recently appeared a hybrid 
of this kind, and hybrids, as we all know, may have many 
excellent qualities—are not we English hybrids? “Gyp” 
and “Gyp’s” mother, Cousin Mary, and the teller of the 
tale go to Siam, and then, scared away by cholera, pass on 
to Japan. They see much that is very interesting to read 
about in Siam, and still more in Japan. “Gyp’s” arguments 
about the status of woman with the Japanese gentleman 
Tokimoto is one of the many amusing things that we find in 
Mid Pleasures and Palaces. It is not a book which one can 
formally criticise. Let it suffice to say that wherever we may 
open it we are sure to find something to interest. 





The Fourth Book of Pilgrimages to Old Homes. By Fletcher 
Moss. (The Author, Didsbury. £1 1s. net.)—This volume 
continues a series which we have had the pleasure of noticing on 
more than one occasion. Among the contents we sce Sandbach, 
Arundel Castle, and Hardwick Hall. Other less familiar names 
will be found to have associated with them much that is 
attractive and interesting. The book is well and copiously illus- 
trated, and is written in a pleasant style. Mr. Moss is an enthusiast 
about his subject, and does not fail to make his readers feel 
with him. 


My Rock Garden. By Reginald Farrer. (E. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—A new book on gardening has no sort of need of an 
apology. It is sure to be welcome. Gardens vary almost 
infinitely, from Chatsworth down to the smallest patch in a city 
town, or even a window-ledge. One can hardly have a rock 
garden on a window-ledge, but almost everywhere else it is 
possible. Mr. Farrer’s book, the outcome of personal experience, 
will be particularly welcome because of its very wide application. 
-——<Another garden book, of a more special kind, as dealing with 
® particular exercise of skill and taste, is Flower Grouping in 
English, Scotch, and Irish Gardens, by Margaret Waterfield (J. M. 
Dent and Co., 21s. net), a very handsome volume, finely illus- 
trated with picturings of what has been done in many gardens in 
the United Kingdom. Miss Waterfield has had the help of able 
contributors, and has given garden-lovers not only a book, but 
an ideal, nay, many ideals. 


We would recommend a new edition of Venetian Life, by W. 
Dean Howells (A. Constable and Co., 16s. net), with twenty 
illustrations in colour by Edmund H. Garrett, a delightful book 
in every way. 


We have received from Messrs. G. G. Harrap and Co. three 
volumes the nature and use of which are sufficiently indicated by 
their titles. These are A Treasury of Ballads, Selected and 
Arranged by M. G. Edgar, M.A. (1s. 6d. net); A Treasury of Verse 
for Boys and Girls (2s. 6d. net) and A Treasury of Verse for Little 
Children (1s. net), by the same Editor. 





In The Church Handbook (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 
2s. 6d. net) Dr. P. V. Smith gives us a very useful manual 
explaining various matters with which members of the Anglican 
Communion are specially concerned. Not the least valuable part 
is the account of the changes made by the American Church, and 
of the constitution of the Church of Ireland. It is interesting 
to note that the official title of the former is “The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America.” Writers 
who take up the position of the English Church Union are 
accustomed to oppose the terms “ Protestant” and “Catholic,” 
holding, it would seem, that they are mutually exclusive. If they 
are to be consistent, should they own fellowship with a body that, 
in their view, deliberately separates itself from the “Catholic 
Church ” ? 


The Post Office London Directory. (Kelly’s Directories. 40s.)— 
This “elegant manual,” as it might be called, grows and grows in 
quantity, while in quality it is as excellent as ever. The pages 
number more than four thousand six hundred—the volume 
includes the urban and suburban region—and the entries, to 
make a very rough calculation, something like a million. It is 
impossible to calculate what labour such an enumeration and 
description means. What we see is, of course, the result of a 
highly organised and long-continued system. Imagine any 





He | 





to judge from some of the details, seems to be diligently kept up 
to the latest date. We would cali attention again, as we have 
more than once before, to the admirable map of London which ig 
given with the Directory. It is as good as a picture.—— The Clergy 
Directory. (J.8. Phillips. 4s. 6d.)—This volume, well arranged 
and clearly printed, is for its size and price as good a thing in its 
line as could be found. 





The Catholic Directory. (Burns and Oates. 2s. net.)—This is 
the seventy-first publication of the “Directory, Ecclesiastical 
Register, and Almanac.” The Catholic Peers number forty-two, 
the Baronets fifty-two; there are forty-nine Archbishops and 
Bishops in the United Kingdom, and four thousand and seventy. 
five priests, while the population is estimated at five million 
five hundred thousand.— The Scottish Church and University 
Almanac (Macniven and Wallace, 1s. net) gives statistics of all 
the religious bodies in Scotland. There is, we see, a “ Free 
Presbyterian Church,” which has twenty charges, of which nine 
are vacant; the Free Church (“wee and free”) has a hundred 
and eighty-nine, of which a hundred and twenty-six are vacant, 
one presbytery (Lorne) has eighteen charges and but one filled. 
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Forster (R. H.), A Jacobite Admiral, er 8¥0..........ccccccceceeseeeeeeees (J. Long) 60 
Fotheringham (D.R.), War Songs of the Greeks, and other Poems (Bell) net 3/6 
Gibson (A. H.), Bank Rate, 8vo . .(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Gibson (C. J. 1. ), History of the Ist Battalion. Sherwood Foresters in the 
NE WEE Py, OO ccnntnnincendansccccsncesse venevecciones (Sonnenschein) net 50 
Gissing (A.), Second Selves, er 8vo ....... sechielieiasieceieiainiaibiancsasininaeadan (Long) 60 
Grey (Hon. Lady), A Family Chronicle, 8vo . AJ. Murray) net 120 


Gunter (A. C.), Dr. Burton’s Success, cr 8vo, 
Hume (F.), The Sacred Ere 
Hunt (W. H.), Mission Preaching fora Year, Part IL, cr8vo (Skeffington) net 26 







Hutton (J. A.), Reminiscences of Halsten Muri (Sherratt & Hughes) net 60 
Jesse (L.), Historical Games for Children, 4to .. .(Curwen) 36 
Jones (E. A.), The Old Silver Sacramental Vessels of Foreign ‘Protestant 
EO 8 epee (Dent) net 21/0 
Lea (F. C.), Hydraulics, 8vo ............ .(E. Arnold) net 18/0 
Lisle (H. de B. ), Polo in Indi: ., er 8vo.. .«. (Thacker) net 15/0 
Maclaren (I.). Graham of Ghavathouns se, cr 8v0 eunsnabubanadaseunbentia (J. Murray) 60 
Malvery (O. C.), The Speculator, er 8vo ........... .(T. W. Laurie) 60 
Meade (L. T.). tittle Josephine, cr 8vo .. anenvecsquneaenned (Long) 60 
Mitchell (G, W.), Introduction to Latin Prose, cr Svo saieaiteead (Macmillan) 36 
Nichols (W. B.), Firelight Fancies, Second Series, cr Svo......(Tallis pm 46 
Perry (B.), John Greenleaf Whittier, cr Svo.. “(Constable) net 3/6 
Pitman’'s International Mercantile Letters : “Ene rlish- -German (I. Pitman) 2/6 
Pitman’s Secretary’s Handbook, 8V0 ...........0..ccccccecoencee cee (1. Pitman) net 50 


Platt (D. F.), Through Italy with Car and Camera, 8vo 


ameniial (Putnam) net 
Reid (C.), Princess Nadine, er 8vo 


eccasecesenece coesene ccccase coccceseocess (Putnam) 6 
iene (Methuen) 6 
seveeeee(H. Frowde) net £ 

need (Marshall Bros.) 3. 








Rogers (L.), Fevers in the Tropics, 4t. SS eseting 
Schofield (A, T.), Christian Sanity, cr Svo ... 





Schurz (C.), Abraham Lincoln, 4t0.........0.......0..cccsceceeseeees (Constable) net 4: 
Second Afghan War (The), 1878-80, Produced in the Intelligence Branch, 
Army Headquarters, India, 8V0 ..............ccccececccsseeceseees Murray) net 21/0 
Stacpoole (H. De V.), The Blue Lagoon, cr 8V0 ..........ccceccence coceece (Unwin) 60 
Tschudi (C. i» Ludwig the Second, King of Bavaria, 8vo.. neonate 7/6 
Warden (F.), A Devil's Bargain, er 8vo . a (Long) 6,0 


Watney (C.), "Motor Tours Abroad in Winter and Spring, cr ‘8vo 

(Car Tue strated) net 2 
Watson (F.), Christian Life, Here and Hereafter, cr 8vo (Skeffington) net 5 
Williamson (A. P. W.), Magnetism and Deviation of the Compass, er 8vo 

J. Brown) net 3 

Wister (O0.), The Seven Ages of Washington, cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 8 
Wrench (G. T.), Rotunda Midwifery for Nurses and Midwives, cr Svo 
(H. Frowde) net 6 








LIBERTY & CO. WINTER SALE 


SALE REGENT ST. LONDON SALE 
SALE + Db SALE 
SALE AND FOLLOWING DAYS SALE 
SALE SALE 


BOOK 0F BARGAINS POST FREE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 








The information, 


company of men set to do the work de novo! 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 
Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Cleik», Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Pilate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
BOBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


By SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT = 41 Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 

| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 


E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


or Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





PRADE-MALE- 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





THIS DAY and until Jan. 25th, The 


GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 


again enables you to secure 
every description of High-class 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
CURTAINS, LINENS, 
EASY CHAIRS, &c., 
at 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 


Write to-day for Sale Catalogue G.A. 210, sent free. 


H A M P T O N S 


Pall Mall East (next National Gallery), S.W. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


TO INSURANCE COMPANIES AND _ TRUSTEES. 
N ABSOLUTELY SOUND SIX PER CENT. 
LEASEHOLD INVESTMENT 


MAGNIFICENT CORNER BUSINESS PREMISES 
in the West of London. 
Let toa om London Firm on Lease, 
Price £14,200. 
Full particulars of the Vendor’s Agents : 
CHESTERTON and SONS, 116 Kensington High Street, W.; 
and at Sloane Street and Cheapside. 


ANBURY SCHOOL.—Used as a School for the last 100 

years, Interesting old house, with modern School buildings, standing 

in the best part of the town. Neighbourhood healthy, and living cheap. 

A LET OR SOLD.—Apply to MILLER and ABBOTS, 30 High Street, 
bury. 


TALIAN RIVIERA.—TO LET FURNISHED, for 
the remainder of the Season, an attractive VILLA, with garden; large 
drawing-room, dining-room, and billiard-room (full- sized English table), and 
eleven bedrooms; bathroom ; gas and electric light.—Apply English Bank, 
Bordighera. 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


BrProRp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF Loupe) 

Yo PLACE, BAKER STBEE 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER ‘1 in BOTANY, who 

will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to men and 

women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Easter term. 
Applications, with twenty-five copies of testimonials, should be sent not 

later than January 31st to the Secret from whom further GHT, Secrett may 

be obtained. HEL T. McKNIG Secretary. 


CLERGY “ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for St. Margaret's School, Bushey, 
to enter upon her duties after the Easter Holidays. Stipend £300 per annum, 
and allfound. Candidates, who must be members of the Church of England, 
are requested to send in their applications, stating age, University or other 
qualifications, and experience, with not more than four testimonials and three 
aay oy one of whom must be to a Clergyman, before February 5th next 
to the Rev. W. C. CLUFF, at the Office of the Corporation, 35 Parliament 
be obtai — 8.W., from whom further particulars as to duties may 

obtain 


[ ADY SHORTHAND TYPIST | REQUIRED as s Secretary 

to Manager of Publicity De ent of important Newspaper. Must 
be able to compose a really good letter; competent to take charge of 
correspondence, and of systematic habits.— rite, Box 2005, WILLIN 
125 Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, for a large GIRLS' SCHOOL in MEL- 

BOURNE, AUSTRALIA, a MISTRESS who will be Head of the 
Teaching Staff and also Mistress of Method in connection with the Training 
Department of the School. Salary £200 or more. Residence provided during 
term without resident duties. Passage outward provided. Applicants must 
be members of the Church of England, and have had previous experience 
in the training of teachers.—Applicauts should apply at once, enclosing testi- 
monials, to Box 221, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ATHEMATICAL MASTER WANTED at once for 
Church of England Public School in SOUTH AMERICA, Degree, 
with training or experience, essential, Salary £175, increasing, with board- 
residence an ssage out and home. 
Apply TRU AN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. —WANTED, on on 
January 16th, for Temporary Sgpcgnes of One or Two ‘Terms, 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Cookery, undry, H. giene, Physiolo; ee 
English History and Literature desirable.—Apply at once to 
HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Dover Street, Seashester. 


ROPRIETOR of TWO MAGAZINES is willing to 
TRAIN well-educated YOUNG GENTLEMAN with journalistic 


capabilities. Good premium required, part to be returned in salary. Sa a 
training and good prospects for a young man witb ambition, ‘alleat 

















| ences required and given.—Write, in first instance, ““ MANAGING EDITOR.” 





care of Garland-Wells and Fortescue, Solicitors, Donington House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


( LENSLEMAR, 24 years old, Oxford Graduate (Honours), 

DESIRES POST as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Literary work preferred. 
—-Address, “T. E, N.,” 
Street, W. 


*GINEREING “PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Olass 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured.—-Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Stran , London, W.C. w.c, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





c/o Scripps’s Advertising Offices, 13 South Moulton 























LECTURES, &c. 


LENT TERM, 1908, 


ECTURES ON ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 
By ERNEST RADFORD, LL.M. (Cantab.), 
Formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 

Mr. Radford has recently Lectured for the Education Board of the London 
County Council, and, in addition to other places, at many of the Principal 
Schools for Girls in London and the Provinces, 

For particulars of these Short Courses, and Single Lectures, and References, 


kindly apply to the Lecturer :— 
1 Portland Villas, Hampstead Heath, London, N.W. 


WN ISS DREWRY'’S CLASSES for the STUDY ot 





ENGLISH LITERATURE will BEGIN again iu the Third Week 
of JANUARY, 1908. Wednesday, Jan. 22nd, 7.45 p.m., and Friday, Jan, 24th, 
11.15a.m.: Readings from the Poets, with discussion; Thursday, Jan. 23rd, 
11.15 a.m.: a Course of Lectures for Girls who have left School. Subject, 
Chaucer, cuban, or Shakspere. Fee for the Course of Ten Meetings, One 
Guinea; to Professional Teachers, Half-a-Guinea. Miss Drewry receives 
Private Pupils. —143 King Henry’s Koad, London, N.W. 


ANTERN LECTURES ON CANADA.—A limited 
_4 number of sets of LANTERN SLIDES are LENT OUT by the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, illustrating either Canadian yyay~ J - 
c anadian Farm Life. Specimen lecture sent free with the slides. 
enced lecturer will also be sent without charge.—Apply. LAN TERN "SL DE 
DEPARTMENT, Canadian Pacific Railway, 62-65 Charing Cross, 8 





\XHIBITION of FURNITURE, METAL WORK, and and 
MODELLED CEILINGS by} ERNEST W. GIMSON, 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY’S ART GALLERIES, 
_ Wigner Street, W. 


Bex GHAM AND MIDLAND 
sc HOOL OF MUSIC, 
Visitor Sir EDW -ARD | ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D, 
Principal ... .. GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
Visiting Examiner H. WALFORD DAVIES, “Mus. Doe, 
SESSION 1907-1908, 


fhe Session consists of Autumn Term (September 16th to December 2ist), 
Winter Term (January 20th to April llth), Summer Term (April 27th to 





INSTITUTE 








June 27th). 
Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, and Opera, 


Prospectus aud further information may be obtained from 


ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S,E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, kc. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


Sse sur HALL OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students to attend the 


School of Geography. 
Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July. 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ATCHELOR tRaur ING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
ERWELL GROVE 
Principal—Miss uaa. Mistress of Method— _ > CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
— _— 00 pupils) and other Schoo 

PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
TUCERTIFICATE f. LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP arded annually to a University Graduate. Algo 

A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 

National Froebel Union. 
A ee my iy reparing for Final B.A. or ag Higher 
Local nours, r annum for Non-residents. 
SPECIAL COURSES of “oitar ING =. eee of PIANO and 


CLASS SIN 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES. on JANUARY 2isr. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE, Terms Moderate. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A, 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 pio train E 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objeo te—'To train hoc 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Educati and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, ar Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with jualified teachers. 

1EALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References Rormttad to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M. Hon, aud Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D. —Further Particulars from the SECRETABY, 











DGBASTON Re SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
EY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

a ci TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton fovse. , Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING No. 26 Tg Road (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

— TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 16th. 

Sreqpectenes, ses, &c.. can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 

109 Co ore Row, Birmingham. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF EN GLAND ) SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), aoa DALE, MATLOCK, 
ial Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy 
NING DEPARTMENT for SECON DARY “TACHERS. 
me the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Bev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The tory, Warrington. — 


‘\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. —School | for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
een to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. ry 3 and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Con. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other an! in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and y= mber.—Full particulars as to 

qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries ma 
application to Miss i. L. POWELL, ambridge Training 


H ROEBEL , EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENUVE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Traini ings Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIP. 


ollege. 











ANSDOW 5 E HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

AMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

tA CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
req thy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 





HE GRANGE, BUXTON. —First- class Boarding School 
for Girls, a rborough education. Bracing climate. Hlealth carefully 
studied. G Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses. —. EAD- MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

YE, Principals. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

pe a and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 

and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. 

Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


Fy fee Free, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
XMAS HOLIDAYS, DECEMBER 20th to JANUARY 22nd, 1908. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLPIELD, RIPON, Church 
Healt los Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
ealthy locality; lms rounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—l’rincipals, 
iss BOYCO TARVER. 


YOUNG LADY RECEIVED in Good- class LADIES’ 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for half-fees if willing to assist a short while 

daily with Juniors. Every modern educational advantage offered and happy, 

refined home. Short distance from London.—‘* ROMA,” 6 Charterhouse 
Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16th. 
For prospectus, apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hindhead. 
Telephone : 7 Grayshott. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTYILL aud Ms vdemoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SPRING TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, Jan. 21st, 1908 
13 EBURY STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W.— 
INSTITUTION FORCKEL-PERIN. Daily Private Classes held 
for French, German, and English subjects. Boys under ten years of age may 
attend. Exceptional advantages for learning to speak French fluently and 
quickly.—Address, LA DIRECTRICE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical & 'Ibeoretical 
training. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, taught by Frenet- 
man. jardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JON 5, MARY PEERS, F.B.HLS, ist cl. certiticates, See Prospectus, 








Education on 
Resident 























RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NUBSES, Withingtoun, Manchester,— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kind Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor— od LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special atteution to 
Languages, English, and Music, Large grounds. Fees, 66 gns. to 75 gns. per 
year. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Princi 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors, 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, pleying field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits omages to London 
or Paris during holideys.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 
EIGH COURT, CLIFTON, near BRISTOL. —Home 
School for Girls. Principal—Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers, Preparation for University Examinations 
undertaken, s — advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Prospectus on 
application. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd, 1908, 


QUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 


School for Daughters of Gentlemen, Education on modern lines. 
University successes. Games. Health, ha poe, and moral training of pupils 
first consideration. —Principal ; Miss B 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E, YOUNG, N. PF, U., and Miss WILTSHIRE, 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th. References 

and Prospectus from Miss SEELEY. Specially suitable for Girls needing 
bracing country life. 


YURREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


JOUR BOARDING-SCHOOLS (Ladies’). 
Private, High Class. 
LONDON, SURREY HILLS, EASTBOURNE, BRIGHTON. 
For information and Prospectus kindly write or call upon— 
The Secretary (Miss GREEN), 97 New Bond Street, London, Ww. 


NOOD Modern EDUCATION for GIRLS and Happy 
Refined Home Life offered in particularly dry, healthy town short 
distance from London. House large. Extensive grounds. Individual 
atteution aud care. Preparation for the various Exams. Resident Foreign 
Mistress,—Miss STEEL-JOHNSON, Blandford House, Braintree, Essex, 
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T. LEONARBRD’S SCHOO L’ 
s BALDOCK, HERTS. 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 





ENNIS RICHMOND (Author of “ Boyhood,” “ Through 
Principal—Mrs. Boyhood to Manhood,” &c.) 





Head-Master—Mr. KENNETH RICHMOND. 





SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY lieu, 





co tural Education,” the Report of a Lecture by Mrs. Richmond on 
onthe Meauration of Boys and Girls, may be had from Messrs. G. Street 
and Co.» Ltd., 42 Albemarle Street, London, W. Price 3d.; single copy, 4d. 


post-paid. 
T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
S SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, y E. 
Head-Master— RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND. ST. OLAVE’S Se SCHOOL, 
EW KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
Heed-Mistoses Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, January i4th, 1908. 
EASTER TERM COMMEN CES WEDNESDAY January 15th, 1908. 
Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S.E. 


S \ GEORGE'S PUBLIC CO. EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 
e 








HARPENDEN, HER 
sateen SPE Bk op 
SPRING THEM BE on 17th, 1908.—For Prospectus 
apy to to the — PUBLIC SCHOOLS TRUST, Ltd., 41 
Street, E.C. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Be°?se 3 SCHOOL, YOR K. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 





Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 
x new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Palitical Institutions and Social Problems. 
The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry. &c. 
For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


ETTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 

The FETTES GOVERNORS wi!'l in March next select a certain number 
of Candidates for EXAMINATION for the FOUNDATION in July, and 
Admission to the College in September. 

The number of Vacancies will probably be about Ten. 

The Candidates Elected will receive Board and Education free of charge. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
a their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be 

over Eleven and under Fourteen years of age, complete upon 15th July next. 

Application should be made before 15th February to Mr. A. Rk. C. PITMAN, 

wa 4s Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
forme % See ies Jas &c. 
lst January, 1908. 


BIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The | School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head- ‘Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, NEAR READING.— 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for Competition on 
April 6th, 7th, and 8th, one of £70 a year for Friends under 16, and one of £50 
a year for Friends under 14. These Scholarships are tenable during the whole 
of a boy’s stay at the School.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, up to March 29th. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of und, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 

nasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schoo! ls in the last ten years, 


RANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT. 


Endowed School, recognised by the Army Council and by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Special facilities for Science and Modern Languages. Cadet Corps. Physical 
drill for the whole school. New Chemical and Physics Laboratories. Swim- 
ming-bath. Forty-eight miles from London, on the Weald of Kent. 

Head- Master : WILLIAM 8, LEE, M.A. 


a7 BE COLLEG E. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 24th January, 1908, on which day an 
Entrance Examination will be held. At this Examination one or more Exhi- 
bitions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, may be awarded.—For 
further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, | Bath College, Bath. 


LIFTON SSI - MATH 








SCHOOL, 























COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 

J MA AL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLAR: SHIPS, June, 1908. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


pte wit SCHOOL. 


i Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon, 
te Assistant-Master at Rugby School). 
TERM COMMENCES on Papen a TEAD MASTER, -" 
iy and School Prospectus, apply to the e 
Schoo Ipswich. : 











AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER, 
Patrox—H.M, KING EDWABD VIL 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
, Land-agents,Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending 
Farming cal Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Fo: Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1908, 


GRICULTURAL | COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—yYouths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


TLTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 


Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &e. 
Recent Honours: en Scholarship, Balliol College; - Open Scholarship, 
Hertford College ; rt missions to Sandburst, Osborne, 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, DB. NEXT TERM 


JANUARY 15th. 
pA uA SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 24th and 25th, 1908, for 
three or more Open Scholarships of £40-£20, 
For particulars ‘apply ' to the HEAD. MASTER. 


Pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


SPRING TERM OPENS J JANUARY 16th, 1908. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on the 3lst March, Ist and 2nd April, 1908, 
for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per ann. 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if ap lieation be made by 15th March, 1908.—Apply to the 
Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. ys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


RorAL 


ForLand-ow tending Colonists,&c. 





























Qurton VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. epee advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 


AS TBOURN E COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath,&c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM begins JAN. 21st. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN ee 5 < —y (£55-2£10) 

on JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys trom 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses, —Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 




















Head-Master: T. G. OSB » MA, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 
Heatl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


. ELS T E.D So. 8 ODO ©: ks 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


KE PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Gravina, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BUBSAR, Epsom College. 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED | 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Nary.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sco. LARSHIP—£0—LITTLE BOYS. 




















THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORE 
OFFERS next March 2nd and July ist a SCHOLARSHIP £50—usual fee 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise ry! ry? ROUND EFFICIENCY. | 
. LEMPRIERE, Head-Master. 


RIVATE TUITION with wom LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 
_ DENMAN, Farley, near Cheadle, Staffs, receives 2 pupils (aged 16 and 
upwards), and has ONE VACANCY, January 24th. Has successfully Lee 4 








pared pupils for University and other Examinations, Bracing climate, P 
istrict. French, German. Highest references. Terms moderate, 
Trt a2. anew Ss 


Rev. R. D. GRINDLEY, M.A. (Honours, Oxford), PREPARES 2 
few PUPILS (aged 16 and upwards) for OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDO: 
MATRIC, and other EXAMINATIONS. Large house facing south; 50 4 
from sea. Most healthy climate. Terms moderate. 


QGHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


House, Sherborne. aa 5 ard * 
INDUSTRY FOR THE 








RISTOL SCHOOL OF 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 
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FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. ’ 
Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors, Lectures on Art, Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
i Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell 
is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange for interviews with parents. 








HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Die Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianolorte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of hoaihy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Pench Cookery (skilled chef) and of ssmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Tbe WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 

and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris,—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 


Senay. vhs md 
ERMANY.—Higbly 














igb recommended HKDUCA'TIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


OUNG LADIES of good family who wish to LEARN 

LANGUAGES, PAINTING, DRESSMAKING, HOUSEKEEPING, 

could fiud an agreeable home at a comfortable country house in GERMANY, 

Terms, £6-£7 per month.—Frau von WINTZENGERODE, Gelliehausen 
p. Géttingen. 

RS. CLEMENT ALLEN, of Woodchester, Stroud, 

WISHES to RECOMMEND a very comfortable HOME for GIRLS 

or LADIES in BERLIN, near CHARLOTTENBURG. 5) marks daily. She 

will be glad to give details. 


Pe GoesTs in wastan LADIES RECEIVE PAYING 











GUESTS in well-situated, sunny flat. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
taken of younger guests if desired. 
erence 


—— to Earl and Countess of G.—Apply, Miss A., 
Toscaunelli, 


Piazza Cavour, Firenze, Italy. 


Italian. 
1 Via Paolo 





—_————_ 


DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate information relative to the 





—o 


go ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey, 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairmans His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. — is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Massage 





Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 
and Electricity. 


| ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S DEVON — 
_4 BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Wiuter 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 
)}PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equi for the treat: tof Gentl suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Cric et, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


\PILEPSY.—A few BOARDERS RECEIVED jpn 

‘4 pleasant country house. Grounds over 100 acres. Outdoor occupations 
and amusements, gardening, poultry-keeping, driving. Home life and 
individual care. Special attention to diet. Highest references.—Addreasg 
“K.,”" Watergate House, Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 











— NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL. 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 50s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 
mY¥PrBwFTRIFI SC WANTED, 

Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,00 words, No manifolding, 
--Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Loudon, W.C, 





P URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 

made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post —For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 


ae ey Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6Ib., 28.; 91b., 2s, 6d.; 111b.,98.; 141b., 3s. 6d.; 211b., 58. Carriage 
may Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 
ull particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish,—-NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 








NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That’ the ORDINARY HALP. 


| LoxPor and WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. 


YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank 


Limited will be held at the Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the 
City of Londov, on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd day of January next, at one 


| o'clock precisely, for the following purposes : 


1. To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend and the Profit and 


| Loss Account and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December, 1907, 
| and the Auditors’ Report thereon. 


Opportunities for Conversational | 


2. Toapprove the election as Directors of Sir Montagu Cornish Turner 
and of Colin Algernon Campbell, Esquire (of Messrs. Curtis, Campbell, and 


; Co.), who have been —— by the Board in succession to Bonamy Dobree, 


| Robinson Arbuthnot, Esquire, and Vincent Wodehouse Yorke, 


Esquire, deceased, and William Milburn, Esquire, resign 

3. To elect three Directors, Richard Frederick Cavendish, Esquire, Herbert 
squire, retire 
by rotation ; but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

4. To elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, 
Esquire, and Frederick John Young, Esquire, being eligible, offer themselves 


| for re-election, 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 


are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading | 


educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. ‘Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





S CHOOLS 
BOYS and GIRLS. 


5. To transact all such other Business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company, 

18th December, 1907. A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

The ‘transfer Books of the Company will be Closed to prepare for the 
Dividend on the Ist January next, aud will be Re-opened on the 4th January. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company on the 3lst December 
will be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of 


| Shares then standing in their respective names. 


in ENGLAND or ABROAD for | 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the | 


Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes,” published 

by Messra. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, which contains 


‘£16 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


16s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 
GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PORT SAID for CAIRO, 
PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 8th—March 7th. 


| Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 4 Charing Cross, S.W.; 32 Piccadilly 


'R | i 
-_ 


fall partioulars (including number of pupils, fees, Kc.) of over 1,000 establish- | 


mentsin Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence 


To be obtained | 


t-free from the publishers. Address :—6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, | 


ondon, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives acivice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroaui.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauvager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C, 
myo INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of chorge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Lid., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphie 

Ad 











YO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENwLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, of 350 Mansion House Chambe B.C. 





NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 


—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of al) high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address; ‘Syndicate, Kendal,” 


SCHOOLS.—The | 


| ALEXANDRIA, 


| 20,000 tons, either at Alexandria or — for return to Liverpool. 


} 


Cireus, W.; 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 


— THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


A PERFECT HOLIDAY in the MEDITERRANEAN 
and ADRIATIC by the CUNARD LINE. 

‘The twin-screw steamer ‘CARPATHIA,’ 13,608 tons, will sail from LIVER- 
POOL on SATURDAY, I5th Feb., for GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MALTA, 
TRIESTE, FIUME, PALERMO, and NAPLES. Pas- 
sengers may join that LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL, ‘CABONIA,* 
The 
round will occupy about 30 days.—Apply THE CUNARD §,S, CO., Ltd., 
Liverpool. London: 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; 29-30 Cockspur Street. S. W. 

WINTER IN PORTUGAL 
MONT ESTORIL, Tae Portuguese Riviera. 
Last week’s average mean temperature, 55° deg. Fahr. 


OR MADEIRA, 

13 to 27 DAYS. £12 to £19. Tours every 10 Days. 
First-Class Throughout, Including Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses. 
R.M.S, AUGUSTLNE (8,500 tons) ... London lith Jan. 
R.M.S. ANSELM (5,500 tous) ... Liverpool 18th, London 2ist Jan, 
BOOTH LINE, 1! Adelphi Terr., Strand, London; 30 James St., Liverpool, 
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— 


Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 





— 


The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA - =- - 





The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


anteies Medical 
each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6, 





Testimony accompanies 





To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital .. sees seveneee seve], 500,000 
Reserve Fund... .«-£1,170,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 

States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


“SPECTATOR.” 


THE 


Single Copies obtainable fram, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THe Onp CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A, ; 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 


oy 


and 
THE 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 


Brentano, Union Square, New York 


U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., 


2 


Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SuBscRIPTION NewsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Chicago, U.S.A.; 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 


Haroip A. WILSON CoMPANY, LiTD., 35 King 


Building, GALIGNANI'S 


Paris; THe 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
anpd Sons, Manning Chambers, 
A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 


Toronto, 
Canada ; 
Street, Montreal, 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING Deport, Cairo and 
Port Said ; 
Cape Town. 


Canada; THE ANGLO- 


and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, 
PANY, Dunedin ; 
Christchurch ; 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Ricsy, Adelaide, 


West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 


H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe PuBLIsHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Southampton Street, 








AND ONLY GENUINE. 





BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
oa wd 26 Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
}) Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“T he Irish Cambric 
POCKET Ronrnson & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 

LISTS POST FREE, 
Fish Napkuns, 2/1l per doz, Dinner 
IRISH a 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}4. each. Real Lrish Linen 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
CAMBRIC Children’s 1 gaan. | Hemstitched. 
sof Messrs. 

SAMPLES & F & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
ards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 

Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 


Roller t ing, 3d. 
Samples and er towelling. 


DAMASK Biase” yard. Linen 


Price Lists Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE ywoc* 


HOUSE 
Letter Orders ana “Inquiri es for , Samples should be 
sent to 40 P > consans ‘wLnes, BELFAST. 


“K” ‘BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store wil obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Bngiand, 


3 
“K” SHOES. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss TrHackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSEBVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. rs 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 








May be had by order through any Book- 


seiler or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book. 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





THE STAGE CENSOR. 


An Historical Sketch, 1544-1907, 
By G. M. G 
16 Illustrations, Is. 6d. net. Post-free of all Book- 
sellers and Bookstalls, 


STAMMERING. 
Cleft Palate Speech, Lisping: its Cause & Cure 
By Mre. EMIL BEHNKE 
(Who receives patients for treatment). 
1s. net. Post-free of all Booksellers and Bookstalis, 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.,Ltd, 
17 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


M EDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. i,, Dust: 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : | 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


paid, 
To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Mesare. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 





17/6 9/9 


SCALE OF ‘CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGg (when available) 14 GUINEag 
PAGES. . vccccceccecccece eveesee- £13123 
Half-Page (Column) 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 


Narrow Column(Third of Page) 

Half Narrow Column.......... 

Quarter Narrow Column ...... 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) . 


~ oo » 
- em we 
eeocoeo oce 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....++++++. veeee £1616 0 
Inside Page M414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and ls, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
10s. an uch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe rs ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Hal/- Quar- 

of the United King- yearly. terly. 

om eve exe wu £1 86...01463...0732 
nei postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 

erica, France, 

many, India, China, 

Japan, &c, - ow 1126..0163..0898 
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PURCHASE YOUR FURNITURE 


DRUCE’S 


It is Well Made and Inexpensive 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


OLD PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS 
GOOD SECOND-HAND TURKEY 


and 


PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS 


at Lower Prices than are frequently asked 
for New and Inferior Qualities 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


DRUCE and CO, 


BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 





a 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 423, JANUARY, 1908. 8vo, price 6s, 


I. THE GOVERNMENT OF SUBJECT RACES. 
Il. LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
III. THE ORIGIN AND PROSPECTS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
IV. BISHOP GORE AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
. THE FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM. 
VI. VERSAILLES. 
VII. HEINRICH HEINE: EMOTION AND IRONY. 
VIII. RELIGION IN LITERATURE. 
IX. THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION OF THE UNITED KINGDow, 
. THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE, 
XI. QUEEN VICTURIA’S LETTERS, 


<i 


nw 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,¢, 


John Hamilton Thom Centenary 


JANUARY 10th, 1908, 





TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY.—Second (Abridged) Edition of 


A SPIRITUAL FAITH, 


SERMONS BY 


JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 216, price 26 net; by post, 26. 3d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
LAWS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND OF CHRIST. First and Second 


Series. 2s. 6d. net each. 

CHRIST THE REVEALER. 2s. net. 

A MINISTER OF GOD. Selectionsfrom Occasional Sermons and Addresses 
With a Memoir. 2s. net. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 








L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL. 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why anyone pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to get some other make for id. Its value is in the lead, 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a fineness and delicacy of touch that defies 
imitation. Then, too, a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 


Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d. each or 3s, 6d. for one 

dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 

Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 
Laue, London, E.C. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WiICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFrep Grnson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £67,000,000. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 

















A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid aud dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
ALLEN &, HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters. should be 
addressed to Toe PusuisHEr, “Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 


406 pages, 8vo, cloth, 2s. post-free. 
HEAVEN AND HELL: things Heara ana scen, 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER wrote :—“ There is one grand and beautiful ides 
underlying all Swedenborg’s revelations or speculations about the future life, 
His remarkably suggestive books are becoming familiar to the reading and 
reflecting portion of the community.” 


Tondon: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 


——= 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmenx, Lonpos. Codes: Usicope and ABG, 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





OOKS.—We offer Who’s Who, 1907, 4s. (pub. 11s. net); 
Burton's Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Menpes’ 
World's Pictures (20s. net), 9s.; Lear’s Book of Nonsense, 2s. 6d. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. Specially wanted any books with coloured plates, sporing 
books, and first editions.—-HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Edition ; 
Browning's Pauline, 1833 ; rrett’s Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem’s Waltz, 1813; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost, 1667; 
Margaret Nicholson’s Poems, 1810; Tamerlane, and other Poems, 1827; Scott's 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653 ; Lord 
Lilford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
1994; Assurance Magazine, first 13 vols.; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814. 
—BAKER’S GREAT ROOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(yeeets “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


‘DEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
: or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 





Btreet, London, W.C. 


to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF 
THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


NOTICE. 

Owing to the great amount of additional material which 
has been collected and which it has been decided to 
include in the volumes dealing with Topography—the 
Histories of Boroughs, Towns, Parishes, and 
Villages—it has already been necessary to add some 
additional volumes to certain of the Counties of England 
dealt with in the Victoria History. Hitherto these 
additional volumes have been included without extra cost 
to the subscriber. It has now been decided to add certain 
further volumes, and a new schedule of volumes and 
prices will be issued and take effect on and after 
April ist, 1908, ON WHICH all volumes published 
will be charged for. Those who wish to avail them- 
selves of the present schedule should therefore apply for 
prospectus and order forms without delay, either 
to any Bookseller in town and country, or to Messrs, 
Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 





Alt particulars of volumes 
already issued, and those next 
forthcoming from the Press, 
Prospectuses, and descriptive 
Pamphiets, sent post-free on 
application to the Publishers. 


The HOUBLON FAMILY:|. 


Its History and Times. 
By Lady ALICE ARCHER HOUBLON. 


Containing numerous I]lustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 





“The value of this book lies in the pictures of society at 
yarious times since the fifteenth century. The author has been 
very painstaking in her researches, and has embodied the results 
of wide reading.”—Daily News. 

“She has spared no trouble and research in making her narra- 
tive attractive, as well as complete, and the outcome is a work 
which is worthy of claiming a place beside the most valuable 
and most entertaining books of the kind that have appeared in 
recent years.”—Scotsman, 

“ For industry, discrimination, sound historical knowledge, and 
insight; for liveliness of description, and for self-repression, her 
book is worthy to stand by the side of the ‘Verney Memoirs.’ 
Higher praise she would hardly desire.” —Athenxum. 


DYOTT’S DIARY, 1781-1845 


A Selection from the Journal of William Dyott, 
sometime General in the British Army, and 
Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty King George III. 


Edited by REGINALD W. JEFFERY, M.A., 
Brasenose College. 


With Portraits, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 








“From youth to old age he jotted down in pithy, uncom- 
promising terms his impressions and verdicts on the men he met, 
and the movements he witnessed, in the course of a long and 
active life. This sort of book—it is a veritable human document 
—throws often deliberately, but quite as often unconsciously, 
vivid little bits of colour on the page of history. The Dyott 
family has been settled in Staffordshire since the year in which 
Mary Tudor came to the throne, and when cavaliers and round- 
heads drew swords, more than one member of it played a gallant 
part in the Royalist cause. General Dyott...... began his 
distinguished military career as an ensign in the Fourth Regiment. 
He rose in due course to the rank of aide-de-camp of George III., 
and when William IV. became King, he was gazetted General. 
He saw a good deal of active service first and last, but that was 
common in those days; what is uncommon in these days is the 
fact that he kept a diary excellently well, that it has now leaped 
to light, and is full of good stuff."—Standard, 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 
10 Orange Street, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF THE WORKS OF 
THE MOST EMINENT DUTCH PAINTERS OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Based on the Work of JOHN SMITH. By C., 
HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated by EDWAED G,. 
HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo. Vol. L., 25s. net. 


Vol. I.—Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, Gerard Dou, Pieter de Hooch, 
Carel Fabritius, Johannes Vermeer. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. 

In 9 vols. Globe 8vyo. Vol. 1. POEMS. ad ith Portrait, 4¢@, net. 


By the late LORD “ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM 


and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. §8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS & STUDIES 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. 8vo, 10s. net. 











New impression Now fcady. 


TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 
ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


By S. CHEETHAM, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of 
__Recchestor. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—Now Volurne, 


JAMES THOMSON. 
By G.C. MACAULAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 
THE SEVEN AGES OF 
WASHINGTON. 4 Biography. 


By OWEN WISTER, Author of “Lady Baltimore,” &c. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 











NEW EDITION (COMPLETELY RE VISED) OF VOLUME “i. 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 
By H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 
Vol. I1.—Tre Merats. New Edition, Completely Revised 
by Sir H. E. ROSCOE and Dr. A. HARDEN. 8vo, 30s. net. 

This, and the preceding Volume on the Non-Metallic Elements 
(2is. net), constitute the most compete and up-to-date Treatise 
on Inorganic Chemistry now available in the English language. 
*,* Please send for Fveqpectus. 


SIXTY YEARS OF PROTECTION 
IN CANADA, 1846-1907. 


Where Industry Leans on the Politician. By EDWARD 
PORRITT, sometime London Editor of the Manchester 
Examiner. Crown Svo, 5s. net. [ Tuesday. 


is MARS HABITABLE ? | 
A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, “MARS AND ITS CANALS,” with 
an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S ‘Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS IN KENT 
By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THOM- 
SON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 
EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 


Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to 
Mombasa. With 35 Maps and Plans. Fifth Edition, 5s. net, 




















NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of 


JESUS CHRIST. By the late Sir J. R. SEELEY, K.C.M.G., Litt.D. 
Globe 8vo, Is. net. 


THE NEGRO RACES. A Sociological Study. 
Vol. I. By JEROME DOWD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


*." Macmillian's New List of A 
on application. 








ts post-free 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 


LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA. 


By CLARA TSCHUDI, Translated by ETHEL H, HEARN, 
Demy 8vo, with Coloured Portrait, 7s, 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
EMPRESS PULCHERIA. 


By ADA B. TEETGEN. With 9 Illustrations and Map, demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“This able study of a characteristic figure in Roman history—the first 
woman that ruled the Romans—should prove welcome to students who like 
to explore unfamiliar ground.”—Scotsman, 


“It contains some good sound writing, and is well worth a study.” 
—St, James's Gazette, 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 
A Translation and an Exposition. By E, R. GARNSEY, B.A. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 


EPILEGOMENA OF HORACE. 
By E. R. GARNSEY, B.A. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


(South of the Zambesi.) By G. M’CALL THEAL. Vol. L— 
THE PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1505-1700. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MENTAL PATHOLOGY IN 
RELATION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Professor STORRING. Translated by THOMAS LOVE- 
DAY, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the South African 
College. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE WILL TO DOUBT; 
Or, The Place of Doubt in Human Experience, 


By ALFRED H. LLOYD, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


DICTIONARY OF 
SPANISH QUOTATIONS. 


By T. B. HARBOTTLE and MARTIN HUME, C. de la Real 
Academia Espafiola, Lecturer in Spanish History and 


Literature, Pembroke College, Cambridge. With Authors and 
! 


| GRO 
H 


Subjects Index, small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 


By Col. P. H. DALBIAC. Fourth and Carefully Revised 
Edition, with Appendix, small demy S8vo, 7s. 6d, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
PICTURES OF THE SOCIALISTIC 
FUTURE. 

Translated from the German of E. RICHTER. Paper, Is. net, 
SEX EQUALITY. 


By EMMET DENSMORE, M.D., Author of “The Natural 
Food of Man,” “ How Nature Cures,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 


MAN; or, Problems Ancient and Modern Relating to 


Man, with Guesses at Solution. By WILLIAM T, NICHOL- 
SON, B.A., Vicar of Egham, Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE—%s. 6a. net. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


YEAR-BOOK, 1908. 
[ Ready shortly. 


“The Daily N ews” 
Reading Contest, 


To-day’s Topic. 


Men and women are eagerly discussing the 
particulars of THE Dairy News Reading 
Contest, which starts next Monday, the 13th 
January. On this day will appear in THe 
Daity News only the first of a series of 
single questions of topical or human interest, 
Each day’s copy of THE DaiLy News will 
print a new question, and the material for the 
answer to these questions will be found in 
Tue Dairy News itself. The object of the 
Contest is to stimulate accurate reading and 
ready assimilation of the most valuable facts 
on a page of print. 


Numerous awards for successful answers 
will be made weekly and four-weekly, 
and a Grand Award of the value of £1,000 
will be made soon after Saturday, the 
4th April, 1908, when the Contest will be 
concluded. 


‘For full particulars of THE READING 
CONTEST see “The Daily News.” 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
UND ASH PAPERS.—The Yearly Round. By Rorneran 


URST. 

SPORT, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By “ Borperer.” 

The PARTITION of HUNTING COUNTRIES (II.) By “Marntop," 
CARIBOU HUNTING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. Illustrated. 
THE LOVE OF SPORT. 

THE WAR OFFICE MINIATURE RIFLE. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 





| photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 


All letters not clearly marked “* Country ” at the top of the 
Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration ts expected. 


All letiers should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE.—is. 6a. net. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S YEAR-BOOK 


AND DIRECTORY, 1908. 
[Ready shortly. | 


“*A book of reference that the educational profession aud the Press have by 
shis time found to be indispensable,” —Athenzum. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,, Ld., 25 igh St., Bloomsbury, W.C, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 








si. 





January 11, 1908.) THE SPECTATOR * 


A LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND. 


R. JOHN LANE begs to inform his patrons that he will open the Publishing Season 
by starting from the Bodley Head four new Authors, viz. :— 


1.4 NEW HUMOURIST  F. J. Randall LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER 








9. A NEW CLASSIC W. Compton Leith APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS 
3, A NEW CRITIC R. A. Scott-James MODERNISM AND ROMANCE 
4, A NEW POET Lascelles Abercrombie INTERLUDES AND POEMS 


Mr. Lane believes that these books will run through the Season. The following are the 


fixtures :-— 


JANUARY 15th. 
APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS. By W. Compton Leith. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


= publisher is conscious that it is unusual to hail a new writer as “a classic,” but Sir Thomas Browne, Pater, 

R. L. 8., and Kenneth Grahame were once new writers, and he claims for Mr. Compton Leith that he has written 
a book worthy to be placed along with the writings of such authors. By some APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS may be 
voted precious—it is certainly intimate—but those who have the delicate perception to appreciate a new style will 
read and re-read the book. It stands apart from the highway of modern introspective literature; it is too true to be 
precious, too classical to be treated as ephemeral. By its overwhelming sincerity it will command respect, and nota 
few will sympathise with a sou! battling against the heartlessness of circumstance. 


JANUARY 22nd. 
LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. By F. J. Randall. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


bape robustious essence of Twentieth-Century Humour. The story of how a moribund jester landed a number of 
very respectable people in topsy-turvydom, and how they were extricated therefrom by a further twist of the 
deceased man’s testament, will appeal to all who possess whut has been called the fourth of the great Cardinal 


Virtues—Humour, 


JANUARY 22nd. 
MODERNISM AND ROMANCE. By R. A. Scott-James. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


vas Literature of every period is at one and the same time a mirror and a guide. Mr. Scott-James’s study 

of MODERNISM AND ROMANCE aims at indicating the scope of these functions in the literature of our 
own day. He takes a few conspicuous tendencies of the age—the scientific spirit, self-consciousness, democracy, 
realism, pessimism, and the new romantic movement—and shows how almost every new book may be regarded as 
a symptom of health or disease in the social organism. The book is not a series of essays, but a continuous 
treatment of the dominant characteristics of contemporary life as revealed in contemporary literature. 


JANUARY 29th. 
INTERLUDES AND POEMS. By Lascelles Abercrombie. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


OME weeks ago the well-known editor of a distinguished weekly declared he had discovered a new poet—a real 
genius. On his being asked if the poet’s name was Abercrombie, his astonished reply was “ Yes.” “I thought 
so,” was the retort, “I have just accepted a volume from him entitled INTERLUDES AND POEMS, and one of the 
most distinguished living writers wrote me a spontaneous letter drawing attention to Mr. Abercrombie as ‘ not only a 
poet, but a poet of very great and original powers...... I mean, this is really that rara avis, a man of genius.’” Poetry, 
if it is to possess vitality, must deal with vital questions. Consequently the subject-matter of the poetry of different 
generations appears to vary. In reality it is not variation but development, and with development of subject comes 
development of fornr. Mr. Abercrombie perhaps has more marked development of form than any of his predecessors 
since Whitman. It is because he is treating of ideas forced upon him by his generation. But behind the new stand- 
point, the new teaching, there is recognisable the old music flowing in new channels. 


N.B.—The publisher feels impelled to explain, or at least to apologize for, the unconventional 
form in which he announces his four new authors, but in order to display their respective 
points the typographical substitute for limelight seems the one resource to any one desirous of 
directing critical attention to his Pegasus team. The publisher’s modesty is perhaps the result 
of a recent reading of ‘‘ Apologia Diffidentis” ; or possibly of an inward conviction that 
“Good wine needs no bush” has lost its application in the ‘Twentieth Century. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE CRAVEN FORTUNE. | THE DANCING LEAVES. 
By FRED M. WHITE. By GERTRUDE WARD 
Like Mrs. H Wood, Mrs. H Ward, : imi EX. 
hg ae Racy Age a, Hemphry Ward, and similar A highly dramatic tale having the question of heredity ag 


notable writers, Mr. Fred M. White always writes a story - . 
with a strong plot—that is, sustained by powerful emotional the basis of a strenuous love story of sensation, plot, and 


situations. counterplot. 


DR. BURTON’S SUCCESS. RADFORD SHONE. 
By A. C. GUNTER. By HEADON HILL. 
The further series of adventures of “Dr. Burton.” 








A series of adventures of a detective, who may be said to 


FI RST PE RSON PARAMOU NT. be the antithesis of Sherlock Holmes, 
tte otis Ine | THE GATES OF CHANCE. 


Is a story of exciting incident on quite original lines. 
By VAN T. SUTPHEN 
M B . 
THE OTHER. y EDEN PHILLPOTTS. A wonderfully clever story by the famous American 


It is the noblest story its author has ever conceived, and humorist. 
its picture of mother love, and the salvation of her violently 


tempered son, should rank as one of the masterpieces of 
fiction. ew *| THE GILDED SERPENT. 
A TANGLED WEB. By L. G. MoBERLY. By DICK DONOVAN. 


Dick Donovan is well known for his very popular series of 





Miss Moberly is quickly making a big reputation for : F : 
herself as a writer of strong emotional stories, of the kind Steaua tinea con adn fhe eso ag than fifty. 
that Rosa N. Carey and Adeline Sergeant have scored their atte , poaching. 
many successes with. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S SON. 
TINMAN. By TOM GALLON. By FLORENCE WARDEN 


A story in the vein which first brought its author's name 
prominently before the public, and caused Punch to exclaim, 
“ Here’s another Dickens!” 





A story of love, blackmail, plot and counterplot, and 
complicated love interest of the kind its author excels in. 





MRS. BEETON’S 


FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS. 


“The Best Cookery Books in the World,” 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS. 


Half Leather, 7s. 6d. net; Half Calf, 12s. Gd. net; Full, 18s. net. 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Srr ARTHUR CoNAN Doy Le in his great study of married life entitled ‘‘A Duet with an Occasional Chorus” makes his heroine 
say : “Mrs. Beeton must have been the finest housekeeper in the world. Therefore Mr. Beeton must have been the 
happiest and most comfortable man” ; and his hero concludes that “this book has more wisdom to the square inch 
than any work of man”—a wonderful testimonial when one remembers that the last edition thus praised contains more than 


80,000 square inches of closely packed information. 














Large crown 8vo, strongly bound, Half Leather, 5s. net. 


MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY. 


Embracing a Complete Dictionary of Cookery, and a Comprehensive and Practical Guide to Domestic Manage- 
ment. Comprising about 850 pages of Letterpress and hundreds of Illustrations, and many Coloured Plates. 





Large crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY. 


Containing 750 pages, including instructions for all and every kind of Cookery, &c., &c. With numerous Coloured Plates and other 
Tilustrations. 








Large crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. nct. 


MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. 
In Dictionary form, containing 2,500 practical Recipes, 576 pages. With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 


Large crown 8&vo, Cloth, 1s. 


MRS. BEETON’S SHILLING COOKERY. 


Enlarged Edition, greatly improved ; containing upwards of 1,000 Recipes, nearly 200 Fine Illustrations, and 5 Coloured Plates, 
beautifully produced, far ahead of anything hitherto attempted. Marketing, Vegetarian Cookery, Menus, Table Arrangement, Trussing, 
Carving, &c., &c., with Quantities, Time, Cost, and Seasons. 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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